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SPEAKING AND WRITING. 
W. P.I 



PREFACE 

Each of the three books of this series provides 
instruction in oral and written language for one year. 
The first book is intended for use in third year classes, 
the second in fourth year classes, and the third in fifth 
year classes. 

The first part of this second book consists of a series 
of oral exercises intended chiefly to teach the art of 
story-telling, the form of expression for which children 
have the greatest liking. In later life, proficiency in 
this art comprises more than the ability to entertain, 
for the story is often the best means by which an idea 
may be communicated or impressed. Each oral exer- 
cise has a novel element ; such as, use of pantomime, 
addition of details, variation of voice, etc. These 
minor teachings of the book, while they serve to diver- 
sify and enliven practice in story-telling, also furnish 
in themselves a fund of very practical knowledge of 
the technique of composition and oral rendering. 

The three other parts of the book deal with written 
expression, the chief aim being to give the pupil pro- 
gressive training in letter writing. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

Ubc of the book, — At the outset, the pupils may be 
told that this little book faithfully studied should make 
them good story-tellers and good letter writers. Each 
of the four parts may be completed in order, or all 
four may run along together. The parts are kept 
separate in the book in order that pupils, as well as 
teachers, may be made aware that four distinct kinds 
of work are to be done ; namely, oral story-telling^ letter 
writing^ sentence study^ and word study. To accomplish 
the work in oral and written language usually pre- 
scribed for fourth year classes, it should be sufl&cient, 
in most cases, simply to place this book in the hands 
of the pupil and require him to read every word and 
to follow the printed directions. To meet exceptional 
needs, the teacher may provide additional exercises 
similar to those in the book. 

Abundance of oral practice. — As a general thing, 
proficiency in speaking is acquired only by means of 
a great deal of spirited oral practice. If, during the 
time allotted to the recitation in oral English, only one 
pupil is allowed to speak at a time, it may not be possi- 
ble to give each individual the practice he needs. It 
is recommended that for part of the period the whole 
class be permitted to practice at the same time, either 
singly, or in pairs or groups. This is in no sense 
what is known as a "concert recitation." The teacher 
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who has never tried it will be surprised to find how 
much enjoyment and profit children get from hearing 
one another recite. 

Studies of sounds. — These exercises are intended not 
for general indiscriminate practice, but for individual 
work with such children as exhibit the special imper- 
fections the studies aim to correct. 

Letter writing. — Fourth year pupils are easily con- 
vinced of the practical utility of letter writing, .and, 
through studying this form of composition, they may 
learn the most important principles of written compo- 
sition in general. That the young writer may not be 
confronted by too many difficulties at once. Part II 
provides practice in writing the parts of the letter 
taken singly. When the formal or conventional parts 
have been mastered, one by one, notes of two or three 
sentences each are to be written from dictation. Not 
until the mechanics of letter form have become thor- 
oughly familiar is the writing of letters of length 
attempted. 

In subsequent exercises, other kinds of composition 
receive attention, but letter writing is not permitted 
to lapse. Letters form the occasion as well as the 
application of most of the lessons in written language 
throughout the book. The pupil learns to copy poetry 
that he may quote a stanza in a letter. The use of quo- 
tation marks is learned for a letter which reports a con- 
versation ; exactness in describing, for a letter ordering 
goods. Thus the purpose of the whole course is kept 
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clearly before the pupil, and he can have the satisfac- 
tion of conscious observation of his own progress toward 
the goal fixed upon in the beginning, — the mastery 
of letter writing. 

Sentence study, — For the sake of clearness, all the 
instruction given in the analysis and synthesis of the 
simple sentence is put together in Part III. In the in- 
troduction to this part, the pupils are made to see 
the importance of this study to those who wish to be 
good letter writers. The exercises are especially 
adapted for independent use by the pupil in study 
period or at home. 

Word study, — In Part I the word studies consist 
in making lists of synonyms. This is a good exercise 
to open the eyes of children to the richness of our 
language and the wide range of choice possible. When 
discrimination is required, the drill aims to correct 
faults prevalent among the children of to-day; such 
as the use of the adjective "lovely" for everything 
agreeable. 

For the sake of convenience, all the instruction in 
written word forms — plurals, possessives, and the 
like — is put together in Part IV. This part may be 
begun after the other parts have been completed, or, 
like Part III, it may furnish exercises for study periods 
or home work, while the preceding parts of the book 
are being used during the regular recitation periods. 
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PART I 

I. THE IMPORTANCE OF STORY-TELLING 

The Story of Scheherazade 

The Sultan of the Indies married a beautiful 
princess with whom he lived happily for a time.* 
She seemed a kind and virtuous lady, and the Sul- 
tan loved and trusted her. But after a while he 
found out that she was a wicked sorceress who 
secretly worked him evil and helped his ene- 
mies. This discovery changed the Sultan from a 
mild, kind-hearted man to a tyrant. 

He caused his wife to be executed. Then he 
declared that he believed all women were wicked, 
and he made this cruel plan for destroying many 
of them. He ordered his Grand Vizier to bring him 
another wiffe. This being done, he had her executed 
the day after the marriage, although she had done 
nothing wrong. Then he ordered the Grand Vizier 
to bring him another new wife, and this one also 
he had executed the very next day. And jso be con- 
tinued. 
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Every day he married, a new wife, and the next 
morning he had her put to death. The whole 
kingdom was soon in mourning for the poor wives, 
and every family that had a daughter was in 
terror. 

Now the Grand Vizier had a daughter himself, 
a beautiful girl named Scheherazade. One day she 
astonished her father by asking him to take her to 
be married to the Sultan. 

" Are you out of your senses ! " he cried. " Don't 
you know that you would be put to death the very 
next day?" 

^'1 have a plan," said she, "to induce the Sul- 
tan to let me live. If I succeed, I shall save many 
other women from death." 

"But if you fail, you will be killed," said the 
Grand Vizier. " I cannot bear to think of it." 

The brave girl was so determined to try her 
plan that her father at last consented to take 
her to the palace. With tears rolling down his 
cheeks he led her to the Sultan, and the two were 
married. 

Now this is how Scheherazade carried out her 
plan. She had read a great many books of stories, 
and she remembered every one of them. Moreover, 
she knew how to tell stories in a very interesting 



way. The next morning, therefore, before the 
executioner came to put her to death, she began to 
tell the Sultan a wonderful story. Soon she had 
him deeply interested, and when the executioner 
arrived, she was just at a most exciting place. The 
Sultan did not want to miss the rest of the story, 
so he said, "Ahem! I will postpone this execution 
till to-morrow that I may hear how this story turns 
out." The executioner then went away, and 
Scheherazade finished the tale. 

The next morning she began another of her stories, 
and she was in the midst of it when the executioner 
appeared. Again the Sultan spared her life for a 
day in order that he might hear the end of the 
story. And so it happened every day. When it 
was time for the executioner to come, the clever 
Scheherazade was always in the midst of some tale 
of wonder. 

One thousand and one nights, ^ it is said, 
Scheherazade was under sentence of death, which 
was daily postponed. At the end of that time the 
Sultan discharged the executioner for good. 

"Dear Scheherazade," said he, "your beautiful 
stories have softened my heart. I will never, never 
put you to death, for once again I believe in the 
goodness of women." 



How clever Scheherazade was! What a number of 
stories she must have known, and how delightfully she 
must have told them ! 

Do you know anybody who can tell interesting stories ? 
If so, you can understand why the Sultan spared Sche- 
herazade. Everybody likes to listen to a good story- 
teller. 

Should you like to be able to tell stories yourself ? You 
can learn to do it very well if you wish. You may never 
save lives by your story-telling as Scheherazade did, but you 
can give much pleasure by it and do a great deal of good. 
You can entertain children and keep them happy for hours. 
You can cheer the sick and the " shut in," and make them 
forget their suffering. A person who cannot read, or one 
whose eyesight is very poor, might be glad to hear some of 
your stories. Everybody, young or old, sick or well, enjoys 
a well-told story. Will you not let this book teach you how 
to become a good story-teller ? 



II. SOME STORIES TO TELL 

To be a good story-teller, one must know a great many 
stories. How many do you know ? 

The stories that Scheherazade told may be found in the 
book called "Arabian Nights' Entertainments." Read some 
of them, such as Aladdin and The Enchanted Horse, and add 
them to the stories that you know. 

When you have read a story, practice telling it aloud 
several times. The more you practice, the better you will 
tell it. 



The following is one of Scheherazade's stories for you to 
tell : 

The Fisherman and the Genie 

Once a fisherman, upon hauling in his net, dis- 
covered that he had pulled up a large metal jar 
with a stopper in it. When he removed the stopper, 
he was much surprised to see a cloud of smoke pour 
forth. The smoke went upward till it made a great 
column in the air, and then the column changed to 
a gigantic figure, and the fisherman saw that it was 
a genie. 

'' Ah ! " said the genie, stretching himself, " it is 
good to be fr^e. And now, fisherman, prepare to 
die, for I am going to kill you." 

" Kill me ! " cried the fisherman. " What for ? " 

" I will tell you," said the genie. " Three hun- 
dred years ago, in punishment for my sins, I was 
imprisoned in that jar, and thrown into the sea. I 
hoped that some one would fish up the jar and open 
it, and, during the first hundred years, I vowed that 
if any one should set me free, I would make him a 
rich man. But no one came. During the next 
hundred years I vowed that if any one should set 
me free, I would make him a king. But no one 
came. Then I lost patience, and during the last 
hundred years I vowed that if any one should set 



me free, I would kill him. Therefore, fisherman, 
I will now kill you." 

The fisherman fell on his knees and begged and 
prayed for mercy, but in vain. The genie did not 
relent. 

'' How can you be so unjust, so cruel ! " cried the 
fisherman. 

'' Say no more ! Prepare to die ! " thundered the 
genie. 

"At least, then," said the fisherman, "let me 
ask you one question before I die." 

" What is it ? " said the genie. 

" Did you really come out of that jar ? " asked 
the fisherman. 

" Certainly I did," answered the genie. 

"I cannot believe it," said the fisherman, "for 
how could such a big genie get into that little jar ! 
No, I shall never believe that unless I see you do 
it." 

The genie was much provoked because the 
fisherman doubted him, and he answered, " Well, 
then, watch me." 

His form thereupon changed itself to a column 
of smoke, and the smoke drew itself downward 
into the jar, till it was all inside. 

" Now," came the voice of the genie from within, 



"doubting fisherman, do you believe that I can 
get into this jar ? " 

" That I do ! " said the fisherman, clapping in 
the stopper ; " and I believe that you are likely to 
stay there another hundred years." 



III. DISTINCTNESS IN SPEAKING 

No matter how good your story may be, the listeners 
will not enjoy it if they find it hard to tell what you are 
saying. 

Do you know why it is that some persons can be heard 
so easily when they speak, or read, even though their 
voices are not loud? It is because they speak distinctly. 
If you speak distinctly, you do not need to raise your voice 
to make yourself understood. You can use a soft, pleasant 
tone. 

Some soupds are difficult to make at the beginning or at 
the end of a word. Some are difficult to give one after the 
other. 

Practice saying these sentences very slowly at first, 
giving each sound clearly; then read them naturally y 
but very distinctly : 

1. She sells seashells. 

2. The sun's eclipse had been predicted, and smoked 
glasses peeped from Mr. West's waistcoat pocket. 
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3. If thin, drink m^ted milk for breakfast. If fat, 
abstain. 

4. The wild cat was subdued, but still her tail twitched. 

5. He brought gold dust from the Arctic coast. 

6. The guests brushed against the freshly varnished 
furniture. 

7. As the savage chief was fetching the five fifes for his 
five wives, he let the fifth fife fall. 

8. Was that a bird that trilled in the twilight ? Wait ! 
'Twill trill twice or thrice, perchance. Hark ! There it 
goes! What a treat! "Tweet! Tweet!" 

9. " While you were gone," said Snowwhite to the 
dwarfs, " I unlocked your larder, took oiit your victuals, and 
cooked your dinner. Besides that, I have cracked you some 
nuts, picked you some berries, and even plucked you a nose- 
gay. See how neat your little table looks ! Don't you feel 
hungry ?" 

10. The hop toad squatted motionless. 

" It's in a trance, " said Ted. 
" Come, take the toad to Dr. Dodd 

Next door, ere it be dead. 
It does not budge, it does not blink. 

It must be maimed or choked ! " 
At this the hop toad hopped away. 

" Ha ! Ha I " the hop toad croaked. 

11. Zigzag, wavering to and fro. 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow ; 
And e'er the early bedtime came. 
The white drift piled the window frame. 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 



IV. DIFFERENT WAYS OF TELLING STORIES 

Read the following play^ and you wUl see hoiv 
much may depend upon the way in lohich a story 
is told. 

The Contest 

ACT I 
Place: A farmhouse. 

Farmer. It is time ray three sons came home 
from their work in the cornfields. {Looks out of the 
window,) Here they come now. 

(Enter the three sons.) 

Henry, What's for supper ? 

Farmer, Here it is. Good bean porridge. 

{All sit at the table, except Edward, who stands gazing out 
of the window.) 

Farmer, What ails you, Edward ? 

Edicard, I liave no appetite. I can think of 
nothing but the princess. From the hilltop where 
I hoe the corn, I look right down into the king's 
gardens. There I watch the princess every day. 
She is so beautiful and so good ! Father, I should 
like to marry her. 

John, You marry a princess ! 

{Herald outside blows a trumpet.) 

Farmer, Hark ! The king's herald. 
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Henry. There must be a proclamation. 

Herald {appearing at the door and reading from a paper). 

I, the king's herald, am sent throughout the king- 
dom to proclaim to all the people that the king will 
give his daughter in marriage to the best story- 
teller in the land. Let all who have the art of 
telling stories appear at the palace within thirty 
days. He who tells the best story shall marry the 
princess and become heir to the throne. 
{Herald goes away,) 

Henry. Father, I must have a new suit. 
John. I want a pair of gold spurs. 

{Edward silently gets a hook and reads.) 

Henry. I want a hat with a feather. We must 
look handsome or the princess will not listen to us. 

Edward {putting his book down, rising to his feet, and 

talking to himself). He rode on a great black horse, 
and she beside him on a little white pony. 

Farmer. What are you saying, Edward ? 

Edward. I am practicing story-telling. 

Henry. Doesn't he look foolish talking to him- 
self? 

John. He has not given a thought to his clothes ! 

Henry. As if any one could not tell a story with- 
out practice ! 

Farmer {nodding his head wisely). Wait and see. 
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ACT II 
Time : ThiHy days later. Place : The paUice, 

King. We have listened to a great many story- 
tellers. Which one did you think the best ? 

Princess, Not one has pleased jne. 

King. I am so disappointed. I did it all to 
plejase you. You said you wished your husband 
to be the best story-teller in the land. 

Princess. Perhaps some one more entertaining 
will come to-day. 

Herald (at the door). Another story-teller to try 
for the princess. 

King. Admit him. 

{Henry enters and bows.) 

King. Let us hear your story, sir. 

Henry. Hem ! Er ^ er — hem ! Er — er — er. 

( The couHiers turn away their fao^s and laugh.) 

King. Away with him. 

(Henry goes out.) 

Princess. How stupid ! How dull ! How sense- 
less ! 

Herald. Another story-teller to try for the prin- 
cess. 

King. Admit him. 

(John enters and bows.) 

King. Let us hear your tale, sir. 
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John, Now, there was a dragon, and — and — 
now no one could kill him, and — and he was going 
to eat the princess, and — and now — now there 
was a knight named St. George, and he came and 
fought him and he killed him and — er — now — er 
— now he won the princess. 

{The courtiers turn away their faces and yawn.) 

King. You may go^ sir. 

(John goes out,) 

Princess. How tedious ! How tiresome ! How 
uninteresting ! 

Herald. Another story-teller to try for the prin- 
cess. 

King. Admit him. 

(Edward enters and bows.) 

King. Let us hear your tale, sir. 

Edward. A brave young knight was riding along 
a plain, mounted on a black horse. His armor was 
bright, and on his shield was a red cross. Looking 
across the green, he beheld a damsel clad in white 
riding toward him on a white palfrey. When she 
drew near, he saw that she was a princess. 

"Help, Sir Knight!" she cried. "A terrible 
dragon is raging about my home, and devouring the 
people. My father and mother are besieged in their 
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castle, and I alone have ventured forth to seek a 
champion to fight the dragon." 

"Show me where he is/' answered the knight, 
drawing his sword. 

The princess turned her white horse and rode 
back with the knight beside her. 

In the castle, the aged king and queen stood 
watching from the tower window. The queen was 
weeping. " Do not lose hope," said the king. " It 
may be that the princess will find a champion." 

Just then, with a terrific roar, the huge, scaly 
dragon came out of his lair. He approached the 
town and hissed. A long flame shot from his 
mouth and set one of the houses on fire. The 
people within were obliged to run out. The dragon 
pounced on them, and, lifting a shrieking boy in his 
claws, opened his jaws to snap his head oflf. 

" Hold ! " shouted a mighty voice, and over the 
plain came galloping the red-cross knight. 

" Hiss! " replied the dragon, dropping the boy he 
was about to eat, and flinging his horrible body 
round to meet the knight. 

Then followed the most awful battle that ever 
was seen. The dragon breathed out flames, and 
bit and clawed at the knight, but the knight struck 
back valiantly and protected himself with his red- 
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cross shield. The dragon plunged in fury and at 
last the knight saw his chance and thrust his sword 
right into the dragon's heart. With a great howl 
of despair the monster rolled over, dead. 

Then all the people came out to cheer the knight. 
The boy whose life was saved knelt down to thank 
him. The princess rode forward and gave him her 
hand, and the aged king and queen came forth and 
blessed him. 

(The courtiers have been leaning forward to listen.) 

Princess {clapping her hands^, Father! How 
interesting! How delightful! How charming! 

King. You are the best story-teller in the land. 
Receive the hand of the princess. 

Herald. Long live Prince Edward, heir to the 
throne ! 

All the Courtiers. Hurrah! 

In acting this play, let a good story-teller take the part 
of Edward. When you act it again, the one who takes 
Edward's part this time may tell, instead of the story given 
here, any other good story that he can tell well. Each time 
you act the play, Edward may tell a different story. 

V. THE IMPORTANCE OF DETAILS 

Why was John's story in the play so dull? Not just 
because it was badly told, in one long sentence full of and's 
and now's, but also because it was only a bare outline. 
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Compare John's story with Edward's, 

The two stories were alike in being about a knight slay- 
ing a dragon. What did John say of the dragon? What 
did Edward say? What did each say about the knight? 
About the fight? The princess ? The places mentioned? 

Do you see that you can tell a great deal besides the 
main facts of a story ? These extra bits of information are 
called details. Which of the three sons in the play told only 
a bare outline of a story ? Which son had many interest- 
ing details in his story ? 

Suppose that in a book you have found the following out- 
line of a story : 

The Minotaur was a monster with the body of a 
man and the head of a bull. He was slain by the 
hero Theseus, who was armed with a sword. 

Try to imagine details that will make the story 
Tnore interesting. 

Imagine who it was that struck first, who next, what 
noises they made, the kind of blow each gave, the result of 
each blow, how the monster was slain at last. 

Practice telling your story until you can do it easily. 

VI. WORD STUDY 

Can you give the words used by the princess in the play 
to show that she liked or disliked a story? One would 
judge from these words that the princess was herself a good 
talker. Good talkers know the meanings of many words and 
they use the words properly. 
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There are hundreds of words in our language to describe 
agreeable qualities. For instance, if a story pleases you, 
you may call it — 

an interesting story, an instructive story, 

a delightful story, an amusing story, 

a charming story, a fascinating story, 

an enjoyable story, a thrilling story. 

Can you add any words to this list? If you think about 
it, you will be surprised to find how many words there are 
to choose from. 

Suppose you want to speak in praise of each of 
the things named in the following list. See how 
many words you can think of to use. ( Do not use 
nicCy lovely, or fiiie. These may be proper in their 
places, but they are too common.) 

A day. A time. A waterfall. 

A girl. A cake. A garden. 

A eagle. A house. A letter. 

A hat. A flower. A ring. 

A lesson. A dress. A baby. 

Give an enthusiastic description of a picnic yoic 
once attended, praising everything that pleased you. 
Mention the grove, or the park, the lake, the boats, 
the lunch, and the ride home. 
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II 

In describing a story you do not like, you may call it — 

a stupid story, a tedious story, 

a dull story, a distasteful story, 

an uninteresting story, an unattractive story, 

a tiresome story, a senseless story. 

Can you supply any other words ? 

Try to fll the blanks in the preceding exercise with 
words- describing disagreeable qualities. If you wish 
to use the expressions aioful, terrible^ or fierce, first 
consult the dictionary to see what they really mean. 
It is seldom proper to use them. 

Describe another picnic ivhere everythiiig was 
spoiled by a series of mishaps — due to the weather, 
a mischievous dog, a leaky boat, a wasps' nest, or 
the like. Tell how very disagreeable it was. 

Vn. PRACTICE IN PUTTING IN DETAILS 

Which of the two following accounts is a bare outline ? 
Which has details ? Which is the more interesting ? 

Simple Susan and the Balloon 

I 
Simple Susan had a toy balloon. When she did 
not wish to hold it, she put it down. She was sur- 
prised because it flew away. 
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II 

Simple Susan was not a bad child, but she had 
no common sense. Her intentions were good, but 
her judgment was poor; consequently people had 
many a laugh at poor Simple Susan. 

One day a toy balloon was given to her, and she 
had fun with it, going up and down the block, 
showing her playmates the red, bobbing globe. But 
at length the other girls invited her to play jack- 
stones. When it was her turn at the jacks, it was 
not convenient to hold the balloon, so she set it 
down behind her on the sidewalk. 

There was an exclamation from her playmates, 
and Susan turned around. Where was the balloon ? 
The other children were gazing upward and laugh- 
ing heartily. Susan looked up, too. She saw a 
dark red speck sailing away over the house. 

^^Oh, Susan, didn't you know that the balloon 
would go up if you let go?" they said to her. 

" No ! Would it ? " said Simple Susan. 

Here are some outlines for you to fill out. Con- 
sider in each case lohat inore could he toldy what 
questions might be asked, how people or places 
looked, exactly lohat was said, and so on. 

1. Some one gave Simple Susan a bunch of firecrackers. 
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Susan disliked noise, so she decided to put the whole bunch 
quietly into the stove co get rid of it. 

2. Simple Susan had some ice cream on Saturday. She 
wished to save it till Sunday, so she put it away in a box in 
the pantry. 

3. Simple Susan wished to write a letter, but she would 
not dip her pen in the ink for fear of soiling the pen. 

4. Simple Susan disliked to comb her hair because she 
had to pull in order to get out the snarls. So she decided 
to comb her hair only once a week, and thus lessen the 
suffering. 



Vni. SPEAKING IN DIFFERENT VOICES 

In the story of "The Three Bears," do you remember 
how the Big Bear, the Middle-sized Bear, and the Little Bear 
spoke? In telling this story, a good story-teller changes 
his voice to imitate the different bears. 

Imitating voices, or the sounds that animals make, is 
often a good way to add to the interest of a story. 

Practice telling the following story, and see how 
loell you can imitate the sounds that the frogs make. 

What the Frogs Say 

Once a man was lost in the woods at night. In 
trying to find his way home, he accidentally stepped 
into some water. He could not see whether it was 
a little pool or a deep lake, but he heard some little 
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frogs croaking, and this is what they said : "Knee- 
deep ! Knee-deep ! Knee-deep ! " 

" Oh, is that all ? " said the man. " Then I'll 
wade across." But just then some big frogs be- 
gan to croak, and this is what they said : '^ You'll 
drown ! You'll drown ! You'll drown ! " 

" Oh, it must be deep ! " cried the man, drawing 
back in alarm. But then the little frogs began 
again, " Knee-deep ! Knee-deep ! "* Immediately 
the big frogs began again, " You'll drown ! You'll 
drown!" 

"Knee-deep!" "You'll drown!" "Knee-deep!" 
" You'll drown ! " went big and little frogs together, 
till the man did not know which to beUeve. He 
was obliged to wait till sunrise to know how to 
proceed. And to this day, if you listen to the frogs, 
you will hear the little ones saying, " Knee-deep ! " 
and the big ones, " You'll drown ! " 



IX. STUDY OF SOUNDS 

Some careless persons spoil their speaking and 
their singing because, when they speak or sing 
words containing the long sound of a, i, or o, they 
do not give the whole of the sound. 
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Give the sounds of Sb, i, and o, just as you pro- 
nounce the names of these letters when you say the 
alphabet. Do you notice that each sound is really 
two sounds instead of one ? 

Practice saying a and i until you can hear your- 
self saying e at the end of each. 

Practice saying o until you can hear yourself say- 
ing oo at the end of it. 

Pronounce the following words so that the double 
sound of each long a, i (or y), and o will be heard : 



pray 


lady 


nice 


right 


no 


paper 


mayor 


fire 


blow 


mourn 


baby 


try 


quite 


snow 


hoarse 



Pead the following sentences and verses^ being 
careful to give each long a, i, ando its complete 
sound. (Some of the words contain these long 
soimds represented by other letters.) 

1. No, I say ! No ! 

2. If at first you don't succeed, try, try again. 

3. Nay, nay ! I will not go to-day. 

4. Whoa ! Dobbin, whoa ! 

5. Ho ! Ho ! the breakers roared. 

6. "Yea, yea," 

The Quakers say. 
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" Aye, aye ! Aye, aye ! " 
The sailors cry. 

Deaf and dumb folks nod, I guess, 
And all the other folks say, " Yes." 

7. Row, row, make the boat go. 

Galloping over the foam ; 
And the little mermaidens peep up from 

below, 
Crying, " Look at those rowers ! Oh, see how 
they row ! 
They must be rowing toward home ! " 

8. Fie ! Fie ! What makes you cry? 
A little cinder in your eye ? 

It will come out by and by. 
Just of that you will not die. 
You who say " Oh, fie ! Oh, fie ! " 
Have no cinder in your eye. 
A little cinder in the eye 
Would make a mighty hero cry. 



X. SPEAKING CLEARLY 

It is not easy to understand some speakers, be- 
cause they do not say plainly what they mean. 






From the following play you will see how impor- 
tant it is to express your meaning exactly. 

Helping Cook 

Cook. Oh! Oh! 

Alice. What is the matter ? 

Cook. I have scalded my hand. 

Alice. I'm so sorry. Shall I bind it up for you ? 

Cook. I have bound it up. It doesn't hurt 
much now. What worries me is that I cannot 
make the cake. 

Alice. Let me make it for you. 

Cook. Do you know how ? 

Alice. I never cooked anything in my life. But 
can't you give me directions for making the cake ? 

Cook. Good ! I'll give directions, and you do 
as I say. First, mix the butter and sugar together. 

Alice. Certainly. 

Cook. Stop 1 Mercy on us ! What are you doing ? 

Alice. I am emptying the sugar bowl into the 
butter tub. You said to mix the butter and sugar. 

Cook. I meant one cup of each, not all there is. 
Think of it — a whole tub of butter ! 

Alice. You didn't tell me the quantity. 

Cook. Well, hurry now, and break the eggs. 
Here ! What are you doing with that flatiron ? 
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Alice. I was going to hit the bag of eggs with 
it. You said to break the eggs. 

Cook. I meant to break four of them into a 
bowl, and beat them with the egg beater. 

Alice. Oh ! You didn't tell me that. What 
shall I do now ? 

Cook. The other things are there, all measured 
out. . Do you see them ? Bring the milk and flour 
and sift it. Now what are you doing ? You 
mustn't pour the milk through the sifter. 

Alice. You said to get the milk and flour, and 
sift it. 

Cook. I meant the flour only. Now take the 
grater there and grate a lemon. But first you'd 
better scour it with sapolio, for I'm not sure it's 
perfectly clean. Dear me ! What are you rubbing 
sapolio on the leinon for? 

Alice, ^^'hy, you just told me to scour it. 

Cook. I didn't mean the lemon. I meant the 
grjiter. You certainly are a stupid child. But 
there ! I didn't mean to make you cry. Go on 
with your cake. Come, take your handkerchief 
out of your eyes, and put the lemon in. Oh ! I 
didn't mean to put the lemon in your eyes. Can't 
you understand plain directions ? 

Alice's Mother. I overheard you, cook, and I 
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think you are unjust to Alice. She can under- 
stand plain directions, but you have not given 
them. No one could succeed with such directions 
as you were giving. Now, Alice, listen, and do as 
I direct, and I think you will yet make a good cake. 
(At this point Alice's mother gives such clear 
and exact directions that Alice, although not a very 
bright child, cannot make any mistakes.) 

Act this play. (The pupil who takes the part of the 
mother should first practice by herself so that she can give 
directions clearly.) 

Word Study 

Read the following paragraph to find all the ivords 
that have nearly the same meaning as has the word 
confused : 

The cook was finding fault with Alice. "You 
are so easily confused when I give you directions," 
she said. "What makes you seem so bewildered? 
You stand there as if dazed. How can you be 
puzzled by such, a simple thing! If you had any 
sense you would not get mixed up like that. The 
truth is, you are too stupid to learn to make cake.'' 

Make a reply to the cook, defending Alice, Use 
some of the words that the cook used. 

Fot instance, you may begin, " Alice is not stupid. Any 
one would be confused by such directions. No wonder," etc. 
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XI. GIVING DIRECTIONS 

. Let each pupil in the class have pencil and paper. 
Let one pupil come to the front of the room and tell 
the others what to put down on the paper. This 
pupil should think of some letter, digit, or simple 
figure, like a cross. Without telling what he is 
thinking of, he should give directions for drawing 
it. If the directions are clear, the class will make 
what he has in mind. 

For example, suppose his choice is the letter E. 
He would give these directions : 

Draw a vertical line three inches long. Begin- 
ning at the top of this line, draw toward the right 
a horizontal line an inch and a half long. Begin- 
ning at the bottom of the vertical line, draw toward 
the right another horizontal line an inch and a half 
long. Beginning a little above the middle of the 
vertical line, draw toward the right a horizontal line 
one inch long. What letter have you made ? 

From directions given by a pupils the class should 
do the following exercises : 

1. Rule a page for a bill. 

2. Hold the pen correctly while writing a sentence. 

3. Play a gymnastic game. 
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4. Make some article, using paper, scissors, and paste. 

6. Draw or paint a picture. 

6. Make some article of cord or raffia. 



Xn. STUDY OF SOUNDS 

Some speakers find it hard to pronounce cor- 
rectly aw or a (as in ask) when it is followed by a 
vowel, as in the word drawing ^ or as in the sentence 
Emma is here. 

To the Teacher: — This exercise is intended to lielp break 
children of the habit of putting, the sound of r between aw 
or a and the following vowel, as in the sentences / saw (r) 
ity Tlie idea (r) is not new. 

Read the following sentences aloud very carefully : 

1. I take drawing lessons. 

2. Papa is in the library. 

3. Is Mamma in the garden? 

4. Was Emma at school to-day? 

5. Has Anna invited Jane to the party? 

6. Ida opened the package. 

7. Was Minna in the play? 

8. Nina asked a question. 

9. The mouse is gnawing a biscuit. 
10. Your idea of a circle is wrong. 
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' 11. Have you read " The Coal, the Straw, and 
the Bean " ? 

12. The law of the Lord is perfect. 

13. Draw a picture for the baby, 

Draw a fence about a yard, 
Draw a house with many windows, 
Draw a chimney smoking hard. 

Draw a cow and draw a milkmaid. 
Draw the milking stool and pail. 

Draw a roly-poly piggie, 
With a curly-wurly tail. 

Draw a boat with waves beneath it. 

Draw a flag a-floating high, 
Draw a man and draw a fish pole, 

Draw a fish a-swimming by. 

Draw a table set for dinner, 
Draw a baby's big high chair; 

Now look carefully at baby, — 
Try to draw him sitting there. 

14. Ada Anna Emma Ella 

All stood under one umbrella. 
Don't you see how this can be ? 
All four names belong to me. 
My mother named me Ada Anna Emma Ella Lee. 
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Zin. READING A POEM 

The Night Wind 

Have you ever heard the wind go " Yooooo " ? 

'Tis a pitiful sound to hear ! 
It seems to chill you through and through 

With a strange and speechless fear. 
'Tis the voice of the night that broods outside 

When folks should be asleep, 
And many and many's the time I've cried 
To the darkness brooding far and wide 

Over the land and the deep: 
" Whom do you want, lonely night, 

That you wail the long hours through ? '' 
And the night would say in its ghostly way: 

" Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo!" 

My mother told me long ago 

(When I^was a little tad) 
That when the night went wailing so, 

Somebody had been bad ; 
And then, when I was snug in bed, 

Whither I had been sent, 
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With the blankets pulled up round my head, 
I'd think of what my mother d said, 
And wonder what boy she meant ! 
And " Who's been bad to-day?" I'd ask 

Of the wind that hoarsely blew, 
And the voice would say in its meaningful way: 

" Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo!" 

That this was true I must allow — 

You'll not believe it, though! 
Yes, though I'm quite a model now, 

I was not always so. 
And if you doubt what things I say, 

Suppose you make the test ; 
Suppose, when you've been bad some day. 
And up to bed are sent away 

From mother and the rest — 
Suppose you ask, " Who has been bad?" 

And then you'll hear what's true ; 
For the wind will moan in its ruef ulest tone : 

" Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo!" 

— Eugene Field. 
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The way to enjoy this poem, and to make others 
enjoy it, is to read it aloud very well. You will 
find that the better you read it, the more you will 
like to read it. Some of the lines require special 
practice in reading. 

Practice reading the following aloud, according to 
the suggestions: 

Have you ever heard the wind go " Yooooo '' ? 

(Try to give an exact imitation of the wind.) 

It seems to chill you through and through 
With a strange and speechless fear. 

(When you say the words chUl and through and through, 
imagine that you are shivering.) 

Whom do you want, lonely night, ^ 

That you wail the long hours through ? 

(Call out when you ask this question, so that the wind 
can hear you outside.) 

Somebody had been bad. 

(Practice this line very solemnly, as if you were the 
mother shaking her finger at the "little tad.") 

And wonder what boy she meant. 
(Say this as if you wondered and wondered.) 

Who's been bad to-day ? 
(Again call out loud to the wind outside.) 
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Though I'm quite a model now. 

(Say this as a boy would if he were very proud of his good 
conduct.) 

Suppose you make the test. 

(Say this as if daring some one.) 

Learn the first stanza by hearty and recite it with 
your eyes shut. This is a good way, because then 
you can imagine that it is night. 

When the class is reading the whole poem, it will be 
entertaining to let some one, representing the wind, go out- 
side the door, and call " Yoooooooo ! ' ' in the right places, 
like the invisible wind. 



XIV. TELLING A STORY BY ACTING 

Do you know what pantomime is ? Pantomime 
is acting without speaking. The following stories 
can be told easily in pantomime by a good actor. 

Practice them first by yourselves, and then tell 
them in pantomime to the class. 

1. While a girl was playing on the piano, a 
kitten jumped up on her lap. She petted it for 
a moment, and then continued her practicing. 
The kitten, not satisfied, scratched her wrist. She 
jumped. Then she punished the naughty kitten, 
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put it down, drove it away, and went on with her 
practicing. 

2. One day, at noon, a tailor hopped off his 
table to prepare his lunch. "• Let me see," said he, 
thoughtfully putting his finger beside his nose. 
^* What shall I have to-day ? I know. A nice 
slice of bread and jam ! " He stepped briskly to 
the Clipboard, took out the jam pot and the loaf, 
cut a slice of bread, and spread it with jam. Then 
he ate with great enjoyment, but the slice was so 
very thick that he could not eat it all. He put 
the portion that was left down on the table, mean- 
ing to eat it later, hopped up on the table beside it, 
crossed his legs, and began to sew busily. Pretty 
soon, attracted by the jam, the flies began to buzz 
around. ^' Shoo ! " said the little tailor, driving 
them away. But back they came. *' Shoo ! Shoo ! " 
he cried again. When they would not leave him 
alone, he lost patience, and, snatching up a rag, 
he slapped at them so violently that seven flies 
lay dead on the table. " One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven," he counted. " Seven I have killed at 
one blow. That sounds very brave." He put his 
finger beside his nose thoughtfully. " How can 
I tell people of my deed? I know. I'll stitch it 
on a band to go around my hat." .So he took a 
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hatband and sewed on it in white letters : Seven At 
Chie Blow. Then he put it on his hat and went for 
a walk about the town. When the people he met 
read the sign and said, "That must be a great 
warrior, for he has killed seven at one blow," the 
little tailor held his head high and walked very 
proudly. 

From these exercises in pantomime, we may 
get an idea of another way to make story-telling 
delightful. 2Vy telling the foregoing stories^ speak- 
ing and acting at the same time. This will be very 
entertaining if you do it well. 

In telling the following story , try to make use of 
these suggestions: 

1. Speak every word distinctly. 

2. Imitate the voices of the different persons who speak 
in the stories. 

3. Use action wherever you think it will make the mean- 
ing plainer, or the story more interesting, to the listener. 

What the Boys Did 

When Prank and Will came home from school, 
they heard the baby crying at the top of its voice. 
Their mother opened the door for them, and oh, 
how tired she looked ! 

"Baby has been so fretful," she said, "I am 
worn-out trying to take care of her," 
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" Let's see what we can do/' said the boys, and 
they hung up their hats> put away their books, and 
ran upstairs. They found the baby sitting on the 
floor in the corner, crying hard. 

" I know what will amuse her. Let's play hand 
organ," said Prank. 

" Good! I'll be the monkey," said Will, and with 
a safety pin he fastened his book strap to his coat 
for a tail, and began jumping about on his hands 
and feet like a monkey, in front of the baby. 

" Da!" said the baby, ceasing to cry. 

Frank held a box in front of him and made 
believe to turn a crank while he hummed a tune. 
The baby began to laugh. Frank pretended that 
each piece of furniture was a different house, and 
played a time before each, while Will performed 
monkey antics. The baby in great glee crept after 
them and tried to catch hold of the monkey's tail. 

While they were playing, what should they hear 
but a real hand organ out in the street ! The two 
boys made a chair with their hands and held the 
baby up to the window to look out. 

So they all had a good time, and when they went 
downstairs to give the real monkey a penny, they 
found their mother in her rocking-chair having a 
restful little nap. 
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XV. HALF-TOLD STORIES 

The following story is incomplete. Read it alcncdy 
and, when you have read all that is here, go right on 
with your own ending as though you were reading it 
from the book. 

A Test of Character 

When Fred first went to school, he heard the 
story of George Washington and how he would not 
tell a lie. "Neither would I/' said Fred. "No 
matter what happened to me, I would own up if 
I did wrong." 

Now this boy had a puppy named Frisk. The 
two used to play hide-and-seek in this way. Fred 
would make Frisk lie down while he went and hid. 
Then he would whistle, and Frisk would jump up 
and look for him. 

One day, while looking for a good liiding place, 
Fred noticed that the tablecloth was unusually 
long. So he hid under the table and gave a 
whistle. He heard Frisk bark in answer and go 
pattering around in search of him. Very soon 
the dog poked his little nose under the cloth, and, 
laughing with pleasure, out crawled Fred. But 
as he came, he accidentally pulled the tablecloth 
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and made a cream pitcher fall to the floor and 
break. 

Fred was dismayed indeed, but little Frisk did 
not know enough to feel sorry. Seeing the cream 
running over the floor, he began to lap it. The 
next moment Fred's mother came in. She saw the 
pitcher and the dog lapping the cream. She did 
Nnot see Fred, who was still partly under the table. 

" Oh ! " she cried. '^ You naughty puppy ! " 

Word Study 

Give all the words you can think of to describe an 
honorable hoy ; such as, trustworthy, reliable, etc. 

Give all the word^ you can think of to describe a 
dishonorable boy. 

Use ivords from one of these lists when you tell 
your story of A Test of Character." 

XVI. A STORY IN A PICTURE 

King Charles Spaniels 

The picture on page 38 tells you part of a story 
— the middle part. Make a beginning and an end 
far the stcxry. First read the " Study of the Picture " 
on page 39. 
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Study of the Picture 

What have these dogs been told to do? Could a thief 
steal that handsome hat ? If he should try to do it, what 
would happen ? 

Have the dogs been waiting long? How can you tell 
that the time seems long to them? What would they prefer 
to be doing? Why do they stay ? They are both looking 
at exactly the same place. What part of the room do you 
imagine it to be ? Whom do they expect to appear there ? 
How will their attitudes change when they see him? What 
will their master do when he comes up to them ? Why 
will he feel like praising them? Observe the man's hat. 
Do you think its owner is a serious old gentleman? What 
in this picture shows that the man is probably young, gay, 
tender-hearted ? 

Can you imagine where the man stays so long? If he 
were in his own home, would 4ie leave his hat on a table? 
Would he make his dogs watch it? Do the dogs know 
what keeps him? Are they wondering? If they could 
speak, what would they be saying ? Tell it in just the tone 
of voice they would use. 

What will happen to the hat when the man returns? 
Then what will master and dogs do? 



XVII. STUDY OF SOUNDS 

To the Teacher : — The following exercises are not in- 
tended for a single lesson only. They should be taken, one 
at a time, while the second part of the book is being studied. 
Also review the work in study of sounds in Book One. 
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Sounds that are often made Incorrectly 

Oi 

Say all the words you can think of that rime 
with oil. 

Read each of the following loords and sentences 
several times: 

join moist oyster point 

rejoice noise poise joint 

1. Roy was disappointed. 

2. Do not destroy the coin. 

3. Mr. Boyle has typhoid fever. 

4. Said the employer, " Do not loiter, 

Haste to hoist t|je joist." 
Said the employee, " With enjoyment, 
See the joist I hoist.' 
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U 

This is a double sound, pronounced you^ or as 
you would pronounce the name of the letter u if 
you were saying the alphabet. 

Give every long u and ew in the following words 
and verses its double sound : 

dew suit tulip Luke altitude 

due blue tutor knew suitable 
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new 


tube 


duty 


avenue 


Tuesday 


flue 


tune 


flute 


dispute 


educate 


flew 


stew 


Lucy 


costume 


newspaper 



Sir Eustace in the cupola 

Was at the speaking tub^ 
Disputing with his wife because 

She called the moon a cube. 

" Long have I plumed myself," said he, 

" Because I knew astronomy, 

And from the cupola I see 

The moon is round as round can be ! 

It is a sphere and not a cube." 

So called Sir Eustace down the tube. 

But up the tube his wife replied, 

" Not as I view it from inside. 

For through the window, on the floor, 

A square of light the moon doth pour. 

I argue hence it is a cube." 

So called his wife up through the tube. 

Thus Eustace in the cupola. 

And his good wife below. 
Disputed up and down the tube. 

How stupid to act so ! 
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Th 

This is the whispered sound of th. Pronounce 
carefully every th in the following selection : 

D^TH OF Tom Thumb 

On my lyre thoughtfully I thrum 

An anthem for the death of poor Tom Thumb. 

On a Thursday in a month of May, 

In his three-inch grave, my hero lay. 

Now once again I think I see Tom Thumb; 

Behold he lies in a chrysanthemum. 

Methinks to him a wrathful moth doth come. 

" Move out/' quoth he, " of my chrysanthemum." 

(Both cannot lie in one chrysanthemum.) 

'^Moth," quoth Tom, '^begone upon your path 

Before I thrust my thorn at you in wrath ! '' 

Quoth Moth, " Ha ! Ha ! You threaten ? Say no 

more ! 
Quoth Tom, " Ho ! Ho ! I thirst for mothy gore." 
His pointed thistle thorn he waveth high, 
And stabbeth Moth in thorax and in thigh. 
But Moth he kicketh like a threshing flail, 
And fighteth back at Tom, yea, tooth and nail ! 
Thrice three thousand blows fall thick and fast, 
And poor Tom Thumb is thrashed to death at last. 
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Now every Thursday in a month of May, 
Upon his grave chrysanthemums I lay. 
(Note: In a land so very far away, 
Chrysanthemums may bloom in month of May.) 

Another Sound of Th 

This is the sound of th made with the voice. 
Do not confuse it with the whispered sound. 

.Pronounce with the voice every th that occurs in 
the following sentences : 

1 . He bequeathed his money to worthy charities. 

2. The wreaths will wither in this warm weather. 

3. He asked whether all the paths led to the 
bathing place. 

4. Brother, do not bother father. 

Rather run along. 
He is gathering together 

Rimes to write a song. 
" Whither, wither ; hither, thither," — 

These the words he utters. 
"Whether, weather; leather, feather," — 
Thus he softly mutters. 

Ing 
Pronounce clearly every ing that occurs in the fol- 
lowing verses. Remember that ing represents a 
combination of but two sounds. 
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Bunny Bali, 

Here lies wee Bunny Ball 

Dozing and sleeping. 
Here comes a Snaky Snake 

Crawling and creeping. 
" What do I see ! " says he. 

Through the grass peeping, 
^< Fat little Bunny Ball 

Dozing and sleeping ! 
Ha ! " says he, " Meat ! " says he, 

Crawling and creeping. 
Screaming is Bunny Ball, 

No longer sleeping, — 
Jaws open over him — 

Wild is his weeping ! 
Who is this, rushing 

And running and leaping ? 
Big Mother Cottontail 

Hears Bunny's weeping. 
On Mr. Snaky Snake, 

Blows she is heaping. 
Limp is he lying now — 

Ended his creeping. 
Dear little Bunny Ball, 
Fat little Funny Ball, 
Mother's own baby is 

Safe in her keeping. 



PART II 

I. THE IMPORTANCE OF LETTER WRITING 

Mead these letters : 

P. S. 13, Jersey City, N.J., 

June 22, 1910. 

Dear Jack : 

I am very sorry you are sick. It may cheer 
you up a little to read an account of our doings at 
school to-day. 

Lessons went on as usual. The most interest- 
ing thing was the history play. We were allowed 
to act the story of Columbus. The boy who had 
to say " Land ! Land ! " shouted so loud that Miss 
Hayes ran in from the next room to see what was 
the matter. 

Billy White got into trouble this morning. ^ He 
had two toads in a box. While Mr. Black was in 
our room, one of the toads escaped. It hopped all 
the way up the aisle before Billy saw it. Just as 
Billy caught the toad, Mr. Black caught Billy. 
You can imagine the rest. 

45 
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Get well fast so that you will not miss the game 
on Saturday. We are sure to win. 

Your friend, 

Fred Cole. 

Newark, N.J., July 5, 1910. 
Dear Grandma: 

Mother asked me to write you a letter and tell 
you all the news. She cannot write because she 
has a sore finger. 

I will tell you all that has happened at our house 
to-day. This morning the scissors grinder came 
around and Mother let him sharpen her scissors. 
He made them very sharp indeed. When she sat 
down to sew, the first thing she knew she had cut 
her finger. Since then I have been very busy. I 
have had to do everything for her. 

First I finished the mending. Then I kneaded 
the bread and baked it. Mother told me just how 
to do it. At luncheon I cut her meat for her and 
buttered her bread. Now I am writing her letters. 

We are having great fun because I play that she 
is my little girl. She says to give you her love 
and to tell you the finger does not hurt much now. 
Your loving granddaughter, 

Dorothy Putnam. 
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Do you not think that the boy who was shut in the house 
on account of sickness was glad to receive his chum's account 
of the doings at school ? Do you not believe that the grand- 
mother took more interest in what Dorothy told in her letter 
than in the most exciting news to be read in the newspaper ? 

Every one likes to receive letters from friends. You will 
be expected to write letters all your life. If you learn to 
write good letters, you will be able to give much pleasure. 

Just as people may talk together upon all sorts of sub- 
jects, so letters may be written about all sorts of things. 
In a letter one may tell a story, or describe something, or 
explain how a thing is done. Thus you see that in learning 
how to write all kinds of letters, you will be learning all 
there is to know about composition writing. 

Copy either of the tivo letters given at the hegiii- 
ning of this chajyter^ being careful to observe and to 
copy exactly the arrangement of its parts and the 
punctuation. 

n. THE PARTS OF A LETTER 

Every letter has five parts. See lohether you 
can find all these parts in the two Utters given in 
the preceding chapter. 

1. The heading. 

This tells where and when the letter was written. 
Notice where the two headings are written and how 
they are punctuated. 
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2. The salutation. 

This is like a greeting. It shows how intimate 
the writer is with the person to whom he is writing. 
It begins with a capital and ends with a colon. 

3. The body of the letter. 

This is the real letter. It is the part the writer 
should try to make interesting. 

4. The ending. 

This always has a line to itself. It is not polite 
to leave it out. It begins with a capital and ends 
with a comma. Here are some endings that are 
suitable for children's letters : 

Your loving daughter, Yours sincerely, 

Your affectionate son, Yours truly, 

Your friend, Yours respectfully, 

5. The signature. 

This is the writer's name. It should be written 
so that it can be read easily. 

Written Exercises 

Write a heading [nothing more) for each of the 
following : 

1. A letter written at school to-day. 

2. A letter written at school yesterday. 
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3. A letter to be written at school to-morrow. 

4. A letter written at your home yesterday. 

5. A letter written at a friend's house to-day. 

6. A letter written yesterday at some distant place you 
have visited or heard about. 

7. A letter written in Brooklyn at 200 Madison Street on 
the fourth of August of this year. 

Write a suitable salutation {nothing more) for 
each of the folloioing : 

1. A letter to your mother. 

2. A letter to your father. 

3. A letter to any other relative. 

4. A letter to your teacher. 

5. A letter to the principal of the school. 

6. A letter to a classmate. 

Write a suitable eliding {nothing more) for each 
of the letters mentioned in the preceding exercise. 

Write from dictation the following letters with 
your signature at the end of ea^h letter. The teacher 
will dictate a heading for each of the letters. 

1. Dear Fred : 

What do you think ? Our tree was struck by light- 
ning last night. Do come and see it. 

Your friend, 

2. Dear Florence : 

Don't tell anybody our secret. Jennie Green is try- 
ing to find out what it is. 

Your loving friend, 
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3. Dear Mr. Griffin : 

I am the boy who broke your window. I am very 
sorry. Will you let me know what I am to pay for it ? 

Yours respectfully, 

4. Dear Mabel : 

Will you be so kind as to bring me my books ? I 
have to stay at home because of a sprained ankle. 

Yours sincerely, 

5. Dear Grandfather : 

I have had my picture taken. Here is one for you. 
Do you like it ? 

Your loving grandson, 

6. Dear Miss Long : 

I have forgotten when you said to come for my music 
lesson. Was it at four o'clock ? Please to let me know. 
I am sorry to trouble you. 

Yours sincerely. 

To the Teacher : — By means of these exercises in dictation, the 
habit of writing letters in good form may be acquired. Only one letter 
should be dictated during one lesson period. 

ni. ADDRESSES 

When the letter carrier delivers letters, how does 
he know which to leave at each house? Could 
you deliver the letters as well as the postman? 
What would you look for on the envelopes ? 

Does the letter carrier ever have letters he can- 
not deliver? What is the matter with such let- 
ters? 
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Once a lady sent a letter in an envelope on 
which this was written : 

Mrs. G. Smith 

254 Main Street 

Mrs. Smith never received the letter. Can you 
tell why? 

Here are addresses of some other letters that 
were mailed, but never delivered. Try to find out 
1)1 each case ichy the letter did not reach the jjerson 
to whom it was loritten. 

1. 473 Broadway 

Boston, Mass. 

2. Miss Minnie Law 

New York City 

3. Mr. Jones 

Fulton Street 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

4. Miss Mary Sullivan 

25 Elm Street 

U.S.A. 

6. Miss Grace Hamilton 

On the next page is a drawing of an envelope 
properly addressed. 

Observe that there is no writing on the upper 
part of the envelope. This space always should be 
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left for the marks that must be put on at the post 
office. If you look at an envelope that has been 
through the mail, you will see how necessary it is 
to leave space for these marks. 

The only mark of punctuation it is necessary to 
use in addressing an envelope is the period after an 
abbreviation. 



Stamp 



Mr. William Strong 

219 Prospect St. 

Cleveland 

Ohio 



WmTTEN Exercises 

Make a copy of the above oblong representing an 
envelope and of the address written on it. 

Write your own address on an envelope. 

Write your father's or some other man's 
address. 
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Write your mother's or some other married 
woman's address. 

Write the address of some other relative or of 
some acquaintance. 

Address a letter to your teacher. 

Address a letter to the principal of the school. 

Address a letter to a classm^ate. 

Address a letter to a man named 0. V. Clark, 
living on Allison Street j at number eleven, in the city 
of JPatersoUy in the state of New Jersey. 

IV. KEEPING A DIARY 

A Girl's Diary 
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March 1, 1909. Miss Shaw read to us a part of 
Alice in Wonderland." It kept us laughing all 
the time. A new pupil named Jessie Bums came. 
I like her. After school I learned how to make 
fudge. 

March 2. We had pussy willows to use for our 
drawing lesson. I overturned the ink well and 
had to rewrite my composition. May Harris made 
these verses about me : 

Ink! Ink! 

What do you think I 

Your finger nail's black 
Where it ought to be pink. 
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We learned a new folk dance. After school I 
went to Jessie's house and tried her little sewing 
machine. I mean to ask for one at Christmas. 

March 3. We learned the first stanza of " The 
Yellow Violet " by Bryant. I can write it from 
memory. 

When beechen buds begin to swell, 

And woods the bluebird's warble know, 

The yellow violet's modest bell 
Peeps from the last year's leaves below. 

A Boy's Diary 

March 1, 1909. We had a spelling match with 
Miss Shaw's class. We beat. Dick Stone stood 
up the longest. After school we walked six miles. 
In the woods we found skunk cabbage with its 
leaves wrapped round spikes of ice. 

March 2. Dick and I finished our boat this after- 
noon and launched her. She leaks badly. 

A diary is like a letter written to yourself. Do you keep 
a diary? There are many persons who, when they were 
children, kept notebooks in which they set down every 
evening a short account of the most important happenings 
of the day. Now that these persons are grown up, they 
like to read these notes that tell them many things they 
had forgotten about their childhood. 
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See how much you can remember of what happened 
to you yesterday. Set down everything that occurred, 
beginning with the morning before school time and 
ending with the evening at bed time. 

If you kept an account of each day's happenings, you 
would record only the most important events. 

Keep a diary for a week. Be sure to date each 
day's entry. Hand in the diary to your teacher a 
week from to-day. 

V. STUDY OF A PICTURE 

Oral Exercise 

What is a fair ? Have you ever been to one ? What is 
a horse fair ? 

Are the horses in the picture on the next page racers or 
work horses ? How heavy they are ! Which could race the 
better, a heavy horse, or a light, slim horse ? Which could 
pull a load the better ? 

The men are trying to make the horses go in a procession. 
Who will look at the procession ? What people attend a 
horse fair? Perhaps the owners of these horses hope to 
sell them. Do they wish the horses to look and feel as well 
as possible on this day ? Mention some ways in which you 
think these horses have been well cared for recently. How 
do the horses show that they feel well? 

Are these lazy horses ? Do the men have to urge them 
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to go ? What kind of men must these be to have charge of 
such spirited and valuable horses ? 

See the horse running ahead at the right side. How 
many of his feet are on the ground ? He seems to be flying. 
So does the rider. What about the rider shows how fast 
they are going ? 

Look at the pair of grays next. • What is their rider doing 
to them ? What has he done to keep them looking neat and 
just alike? 

Why are the two behind rearing? How can you tell 
that they are frightened ? Can you think of any reason why 
they should be . frightened ? Each has a groom trying to 
calm him. Tell how each is doing it. Which do you think 
will succeed the better? Look at the next horse with no 
rider. What do you suppose has become of the rider ? , - 

Look at the horse and man running together at one side. 
Is the man tall? You can judge from his height how tall 
the horse is. 

Can you see the horse that it takes two men to hold? 
Do you think that heavy hoof will come down on the man's 
foot? Should you like to have charge of one of these 
horses at the fair ? 

Imagine what will be the occupation of each of the 
horses after the fair is over. . 

Written Exercises 

Imagine that you have attended the horse fair 
in the picture. Write a letter to some one at home, 
giving an account of the fair. 

Select one of the horses shown in the picture. 
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Pretend that you are this horse. Keep a diary for 
a week^ gimiig an account of lohat was done to get 
you ready for the fair and of what you did at the 
fair and after it was over, 

VI. QUOTATIONS 

" I have been stung by a nettle," said a boy^ 

" Did you touch it gently ? " asked his mother. 

" Yes, very gently," answered the boy. 

" You should have grasped it boldly," said the 

mother. 

, When one person uses the exact words of another, the 
words are said to be quoted. The words are called a quotation. 

What words in the first sentence are quoted? In the 
second sentence ? In the third ? In the fourth ? 

Notice the little marks before and after the quotation in 
each sentence. These marks are called quotation marks. 

Use quotation marks to show that the exact words 
of a person are repeated. 

Written Exercises 

Copy the four sentences at the head of this lesson. 
Be careful about using the quotation tnarks. 

Write the sentences from dictation. 

Write them from memory. 

Copy the foUoiving sentences, and use quotation 
marks wherever they are needed : 
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1. Will you walk into my parlor ? said the spider 
to the fly. 

2. What makes the lamb love Mary so? the 
eager children cry. 

3. Minne-wawa ! said the pine trees. 

4. Mudway-aushka ! said the water. 

5. We are lost! the captain shouted, as he 
staggered down the stairs. 

6. Nets of silver and gold have we, said Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod. 

7. I am sure those grapes are sour, said the fox 
as he walked away. 

Vn. QUOTATIONS (continued) 

Four blind men were examining an elephant. 
One felt of its trunk and said, "An elephant is 
like a serpent." The second felt of one of its legs 
and said, " An elephant is like a tree." The third 
felt of its side and said, " The beast is like a wall." 
The foinrth felt of its tail and said, " You are all 
wrong, for an elephant is like a rope." Each was 
sure that he alone was right. 

Find a quotation in this paragraph. With what 
kind of letter does the first word of the quotation 
begin ? 
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Examine the first word of each of the other quota- 
tions. With what kmd of letter does each begin ? 

• Notice that a comma separates each quotation from the 
rest of the sentence. 

Write the story from dictation^ being careful to use 
commas and capitals properly. 

Written Exercises 

Write the following sentences as quotations, idling 
who said each sentence : 

1. I cannot tell a lie. 

Example: George Washington said, "I cannot tell a 
lie." 

2. What a great boy am I ! 

3. Spink, spank, spink! 

4. Spare your country's flag. 

5. I've been to London to visit the Queen. 

6. Give me my thousand gilders. 

7. Show me first your penny. 

8. I could not sleep to-night if I left that poor 
little bird to perish on the ground. 

In place of the dashes in the following para- 
graphs, write quotations, being careful to use commas 
and capitals ivhere they belong : 
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1. When Johnny came late, the teacher asked 
Johnny answered . Then the teacher 



said - 

2. When it stopped snowing, William took his 

shovel and said to himself . He rang the 

doorbell of the first house he came to, and said 

. The lady looked down at him, and she 

said . replied William, eagerly. 



said the lady. When the walk was clean, the 
lady said . 



Vm. WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Mr. Cheer-up 

Once there was a man named Mr. Cheer-up. 
Although he often had bad luck, he could always 
find a reason for being happy. 

One day he lost five dollars. He said, " I am 
glad it was not ten." 

Once he missed the car. He said, "I am glad 
there are more cars on the way." 

Once his house burned down. He said, " I am 
glad I was not burned up in it." 

Once he fell a-nd broke his leg. He said, " I am 
glad I didn't break both." 
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Imagiiie a boy called Master Cheer-up, or a girl 
called Miss Cheer-up, Write a statement telling of 
his or her had luck, and then write a statement telling 
what he or she said about it. Write as many of 
these pairs of statements as you can think of in the 
time your teacher gives you for this exercise. 

Here are some suggestions : 

Cutting a finger . Weather too stormy for outdoor 

play . Weather hot , Weather cold . Dinner 

late . Tire punctured . Point of pencil broken 

. Lesson hard . 

IX. STUDY OF A POEM 

A Fable 

The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel ; 

And the former called the latter " Little Prig." 

Bun replied, 

" You are doubtless very big ; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together 

To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I'm not so large as you, 
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You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents di£Eer ; all is well and wisely put ; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can' you crack a nut." 

— Emerson. 

Who do you think began the quarrel ? A prig is a pert, 
conceited fellow. What may the squirrel have done to make 
the mountain call him a prig? Read the long speech the 
squirrel (Bun) makes in reply. What do you think of it? 
Is it all true? Which is the more important work, "to 
carry a forest " or " to crack a nut " ? If you had to choose, 
which would you prefer to be, the mountain or the squirrel ? 

Think of a similar quarrel between a little living 
creature and the big thing on or in which it lives. 
Here are some suggestions : 

The Tree and the Bird. 
The River and the Fish. 
The Meadow and the Butterfly. 
The Forest and the Rabbit. 

Write an account of the quarrel m about four sen- 
fences, thus : 

The and the had a quarrel. The 

called the a . replied, " If 
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I'm not 80 lai^e as you, you are not so small as I. 
If I cannot , neither can you ." 

Z. BROKEN QUOTATIONS 

"He that is good at making excuses," said 
Benjamin Franklin, *'is seldom good at anything 
else." 

Notice that the quotation in this sentence is interrupted, 
or brokeuy by words that do not belohg to the quotation. 
Notice also that commas separate the quotation from the 
rest of the sentence. 

Written Exercises 
I. Exercises for Dictation 

1. "Where there is a will," says the proverb, 
" there is a way." 

2. " You cannot eat the hay yourself," said the 
ox to the dog in the manger, " yet you will let no 
one else eat it." 

3. "If you want a thing well done," said Miles 
Standish, " you must always do it yourself." 

II. Letter Writing 

Write a letter to a friend^ telling an amusing hit 
of conversation you have heard. Repeat the exact 
xoords of the speaker^. If you cannot remeniber 
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a real conversation, the following suggestions may 
help you : 

1. Two children are riding in a car for the first 
time. They are looking out of the window. 

2. Two lazy boys are in bed after eight o'clock 
in the morning. They are declaring that they are 
still asleep. 

3. Two deaf old ladies misimderstand each other, 
one having the idea that they are talking about 
mosquitoes, the other that they are talking about 
a grocer named Mr. Peters. 

XI. WRITING STORIES IN PARAGRAPHS 

P. S. 201, Brooklyn, N.Y., 

Oct. 25, 1910. 

Dear Aunt Margaret: 

You asked me to write for you any story I 
found that might interest my little cousin. Here 
is one we read in school to-day. 

Piccola's parents were sad because they were too 
poor to give their child a Christmas present. But 
the little girl herself was not sad. She believed 
that St. Nicholas would surely put a gift in her 
wooden shoe. 

Early Christmas morning Piccola ran to the ghoe, 
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expecting to find something beautiful in it. She 
was not disappointed. What she saw there made 
her dance and sing for joy. You can never guess 
what had happened. A little starving bird had 
flown in at the open window. There it was in 
Piccola's wooden shoe, waiting to be fed by the 
kind little girl. 

If little Elsa likes this story, I will send her 
some more. 

Your affectionate niece, 

Sarah Lincoln. 

Notice that the story of Piccola in this letter is written 
in two parts or paragraphs. 

You have discovered already from your reading that 
every paragraph begins on a new line. You have learned 
also that the beginning of a paragraph is indented ; that is^ 
the paragraph is begun, not at the regular margin on the 
page, but a little way in from the margin. 

We can find out from reading a story what its subject, 
or title, is. What would make a good title for the story of 
Piccola ? 

By reading a paragraph, we can find out what its subject 
is. The subject of a paragraph usually is called the topic 
of the paragraph. The topics of the two paragraphs of 
the story of Piccola might be expressed as follows : 

1. What happened the night before Christmas. 

2. What happened Christmas morning. 
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Written Exercises 

See how well you can ivrite from memory the 
story of Piccola. 

I^retend that you are Sarah Lincoln's aunty and 
answer the letter. 

In the first paragraph, thank Sarah for keeping your 
request in mind, and praise her for choosing such an inter- 
esting story for her little cousin. • 

In the second paragraph, tell the exact words Elsa said 
after hearing the story. 

In the third paragraph, thank Sarah for offering to send 
more stories, and accept the offer. 

Write a letter to a classmate^ telling a story you 
have read or heard outside of school^ and asking your 
classmate to write a story for you in return. 

Write a letter to a classmate loith the beginning of 
a story in it. Ask your classmate to finish the story , 
and offer to finish the one he or she has begun. 

XII. STUDY OF A POEM 

September 

The goldenrod is yellow ; 

The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down. 
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The gentian's bluest fringes 

Are curling in the sun ; 
In dusky pods the milkweed 

Its hidden silk has spun. 

The sedges flaunt their harvest 

In every meadow nook ; 
And asters by the brookside 

Make asters in the brook. 

From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes' sweet odors rise ; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With golden butterflies. 

By all these lovely tokens 

September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather 

And autumn's best of cheer. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Oral Exercise 

i 

Let us suppose you are trying to paint a picture to illus- 
trate this poem. What color do you need for the goldenrod ? 
The corn is not really brown, it is only "turning" brown. 
What color will you make it ? What color are the apple 
trees ? The ripe apples ? 
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What color will you use for the gentians ? Remember 
that the sun is shining on them. Does not the word dusky 
tell you to make the milkweed pods brown ? The silk 
inside — some of it just coming out — must be white and 
shiny. 

Are the seeds of the sedges green or brown in the fall ? 
There must be many of them if they are flaunted. Do you 
think that asters reflected from the brook would look as 
purple as the real asters that lean over the brook ? 

In the fourth stanza you have a morning picture and a 
noon picture. What colors do you need for the vines and 
the grapes ? For the butterflies ? 

Do you now see how full of color this poem is ? 

Written Exercises 

The poem tells us some of the colors one sees in the 
country in September. Think of the city in September. 
Are there colors to be seen ? 

Write a few sentences o)i this subject: 

September in the City 

Here are some hints : Fruit stands. Florists' 
windows. Green grocers' stands. Leaves on shade 
trees. Gardens back of houses. Dresses of chil- 
dren on the way to school. 

Write a letter to a friend who enjoys good reading. 
Tell him or her that you have just learned or read a 
beautiful poeniy andy to show your friend how beauti- 
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ful it is, copy or write from memory in the letter 
your favorite stanza of the poem. 

Xin. DESCRIBING COLORS EXACTLY 

In describing colors exactly, it is not enough to 
mention them. For instance, if some one tells you 
that the high school pennant is green, he may mean 
that it is the color of grass, the color of an apple, 
or the color of Christmas trees. You see it tells 
but little to use just the word green. 

Let ics make a_ list of things that are green: 

grass frogs one-cent stamps 

leaves emeralds dollar bills 

pine needles parrots peacock feathers 

peas Irish flag cabbage 

spinach clover pistachio ice cream 

What more can you think of ? 

Written Exercises 

Make separate lists of things that are blue ; 
black; red; white; yellow. See who can make 
the longest lists. 

Select five objects in sight and write a sentence 
about eachy describing its color exactly. Use some 
comparison. 
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Example : The color of the ribbon is red, like the red in 
our flag. 

Write a letter to a foreign child, describing our 
national flag. 

Write a description of some other national flag. 
Head your description to the clasSj and see whether 
any pupil dtcii give the name of the country to which 
the flag belongs. 

XIV. DESCRIBING SIZE EXACTLY 

In describing objects, it is often desirable to tell 
the size. Can you do this exactly ? Suppose you 
say, "A big stone." Can any one tell the size from 
that ? You may mean as big as a teacup, as big 
as your head, as big as a barrel, as big as a house, 
as big as a mountain. You may mean a block of 
stone measuring a cubic inch, a cubic foot, or a 
cubic yard ; or you may mean a slab of stone one 
inch by a foot, by a yard, etc. It is very useful, 
when you wish to tell exact size, to put in some 
comparison or measurement. 

Written Exercises 

Make more exa^i the descriptions given by the 
follaiving groups of words : 
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Examples : A line ten feet long. 

An egg the size of a walnut. 

A big puddle A little star 

A small circle A large bird 

A number of fish A tall tree 

A piece of wood Many years 

A short time A young child 

A portion of ground A piece of string 

Write a composition describing a coin that you 
have, or one that you remember. Make a paragraph 
describing each side of the coin^ and illustrate each 
paragraph ivith a drawing of the side described. 

Put your desk in perfect order, llien ivrite a 
description of it. Call your composition " A Desk 
Ab It Should Be." 

Write a letter to a toy maker^ ordering furniture 
for a dolVs house. 

WHte a letter from a giants ordering a suit of 
clothes from a tailor. 

XV. STUDY OF A PICTURE 

Oral Exercise 

How do you know that the picfture on the opposite page 
is a scene in a foreign land ? Can you think of any reason 
why these little French girls should wear caps when they 
go to school ? How would the caps keep the hair ? What 
is very nice about all the caps in the picture ? Who must 
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take pains to keep them so white and clean? Do your 
mothers take pains to make you neat for school ? How ? 
French mothers like to have their children neat, too. 

Of what are those shoes made ? Should you like to wear 
them ? Do you think they cost much ? When that group 
of children came from their seats to the teacher, what must 
have been very disturbing ? Perhaps they are so used to it 
they do not notice it. Mention some noise you are used to. 

Where are the larger girls ? What are they doing ? 
Where are the little girls? What lesson do you imagine 
they are learning? Why do you think that very small girl 
is at the teacher's knee ? Is she afraid of the teacher ? What 
do you think the teacher is saying ? Do the pupils under- 
stand ? Could you understand if you were there ? Which 
one of the group near the teacher seems to be reading to 
herself ? Could you read her lesson if you could look into 
her book ? Find one who is studying with her lips. Are 
these good children ? What makes you think so ? Point to 
one or two who seem very good. 

Which children in the room seem idle ? Why are they 
not at work ? How long do you believe they have been 
coming to school ? Perhaps this is the first day. Do you 
think that they like it ? What seems to interest one of 
them ? What do you imagine the other one is thinking ? 

Written Exercise 

Write a letter to a school girl or hoy in Brittany, 
describing your schoolroom so exactly that he or she 
can see it as plainly as you ,see the room pictured on 
jmge 72. 



PART III 

I. THE TWO PARTS OF A STATEMENT 

Dear David : 

I hope you are enjoying yourself at the sea- 
shore we are having nice times at home yesterday 
Mother took us for a trolley ride I sat on the end 
seat next Saturday Father says he is going to take 
us to the park to see the animals. 

Is this letter easy to understand ? The writer does not 
seem to know what a sentence is. He cannot tell where one 
sentence ends and another begins. 

No matter what you write about in a letter or other com- 
position, you should make good sentences. The best way to 
learn how to write sentences correctly is to study their 
parts. 

The kind of sentence we use most is the one that tells or 
states something ; such as, Dogs hark, Cats metv. 

A sentence that tells something is called a 
statement. 

The following sentences are statements : 

1. Rivers flow. 

2. Winds blow. 

3. Stars shine. 

76 
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What is spoken of in the first sentence ? What is said 
of rivers? What is spoken of in the second sentence? 
What is said of winds? What is spoken of in the third 
sentence ? What shine 9 

The part of the sentence that shows what is 
spoken of is called the subject. 

The part of the sentence that tells what is said 
of the subject is called the predicate. 

Give the subject and the predicate of the first sentence. 
Of the second. Of the third. 

Wkitten Exercises 

Copy these sentences. Draw one horizontal line 
under each subject^ and two horizontal lines under 
each predicate. 

1. Carpenters build. 4. Artists draw. 

2. Fanners plow. 5. Doctors heal. 

3. Tailors sew. 6. Boatmen row. 

Fill these blanks icith suitable predicates^ using 
one word for each predicate : 

1. Housemaids . 1. Pupils . 

2. Laundresses . 2. Bakers . 

3. Soldiers . 3. Coachmen . 

4. Pilots . 4. Captains . 



5. Teachers . 5. Merchants 
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n. THE PARTS OF LONGER STATEMENTS 

1. Many great rivers flow into the bay. 

2. The coldest winds blow from the north. 

3. Conntless stars shine in the sky. 

In the first sentence, we speak of many great rivers, hence 
the subject of the first sentence is Many great rivers. What 
do many great rivers do ? What, then, is the predicate of 
the first sentence ? 

What Uow from the north 9 What is said of the coldest 
winds ? What shine in the sky ? What is said of countless 
stars f 

Give the subject and the predicate of each of the three 
sentences. 

Oral Exercises 

Supply suitable subjects for the following predi- 
cateSy using for the subjects as many loords as you 
please : 

Hiawatha's Childhood 

was a little Indian boy. was his 

grandmother. lived in a wigwam by the 

Big-Sea-Water. grew behind the wigwam. 

made friends of the birds and the beasts. 

were called "Hiawatha's Chickens.' 

were called " Hiawatha's Brothers. 



iCKens." 
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Pied Piper of Hamelin 

was infested with rats. led the rats 

to the brink of the river. were drowned. 

refused to pay the piper. led the chil- 
dren of Hamelin away to a strange country. 
never came back to their parents. 

Proverbs 

gathers no moss. flock together. 

make the most sound. saves nine. 

make light work. is never found 

again. is a friend indeed. sink great 

ships. fell great oaks. 

« 
Public Servants 

bring our letters to us. guard our 

health. keep order in the streets. 



keep the streets clean. prevent life and 

property from being destroyed by fire. 

Supply suitable predicates for the following sub- 
jectSy using as many words as you please : 

1. Our flag . Its stripes . Its stars 

. Each star . 

2. My name . My height . My 
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weight . My eyes . My hair . 

My father . My home . 

3. A rolling stone . Birds of a feather 

. Empty vessels . A stitch in time 

. Many hands . Lost time . A 

friend in need . Small leaks . Little 

strokes . 

4. The letter carrier . The medical in- 
spector . The policeman . The street 

cleaner . The fireman . 

Draw one horizontal line under the subject and 
two horizontal lines under the predicate of ea^h of 
the following sentences : 

1. The village smithy stands under a spreading 
chestnut tree. 2. The blacksmith is a mighty 
man. 3. He has large and sinewy hands. 4. 
The muscles of his brawny arms are strong as iron 
bands. 

1. A fireman is coming down a ladder. 2. He 
holds a woman in his arms. 3. A child is clinging 
to her. 4. A baby is fastened by its clothes to a 
hook on the fireman's belt. 5. The night is very 
cold. 6. Icicles hang from the fireman's helmet. 
7. His movements are slow but sure. 8. The foot 
of the ladder is reached at last. 9. Three other 
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firemen carry to a place of safety the fainting 
mother and her two children. 

III. WHAT THINGS DO — CHIEF WORDS 

1. Moths fly. 

2. Great white moths fly at night. 

In these two sentences, what insects are spoken of ? 

In the second sentence, what two words help to show the 
kind of moths spoken of ? How many words are there in 
the subject of the second sentence ? Which of these three 
words names the things spoken of ? 

We may call the name moths the chief word of the sub- 
ject. The words great and white are helpers. 

What is the predicate of the second sentence? What 
one word tells what moths do ? What two words show 
when they fly ? 

We may call the word fly the chief word of the predicate. 
The words at night are helpers. 

Oral Exercises 



The Wise Goats 

Two goats walked from opposite directions. 
These goats met on a narrow ledge. A deep 
stream flowed on one side of the ledge. A steep 
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mountain rose on the other side. One wise goat 
lay down. The other goat bounded over him. 
Both goats passed along in safety. 

What is the subject of the first sentence ? Which is the 
chief word of this subject ? What is the predicate of the 
first sentence ? Which is the chief word of this predicate ? 
Notice that there is one line under the chief word of each 
subject, and that there are two lines under the chief word of 
each predicate. Bead the two chief words of each sentence. 

II 

Everything is left out of the following story but the chief 
words. Do they alone tell the story to you ? 

match fell family slept mouse 

nibbled fire started dog barked 

master woke all escaped. 

Try to supply the other words that belong in the sen- 
tences. 

Written Exercises 

Copy the following sentences, Draio one horizontal 
line under the chief ivord of each subject and tivo hori- 
zontal lines under tJie chief word of each predicate 

1. The discontented pine tree wanted gold 
leaves. 2. A fairy good-naturedly covered the tree 
with leaves of gold. 3. A poor man with a sack 
on his back carried all these precious leaves away. 
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4. The foolish tree prayed then for leaves of glass. 

5. The generous fairy clothed the tree at once with 
glittering glass leaves. 6. The north wind blew. 

7. It broke all these brittle leaves into little bits. 

8. The disappointed tree now asked for tender green 
leaves. 9. The fairy gave them. 10. Some hun- 
gry goats then came into the forest. 11. They 
eagerly devoured the fresh, juicy leaves. 12. The 
little bare tree now longed for its comfortable old 
needles. 13. The fairy gladly brought the sweet- 
smelling needles back. 14. The contented tree 
never again asked for leaves of a different kind. 

1. A young bird fell to the ground from the 
nest. 2. The helpless creature gave little sharp 
cries of fright. 3. Abraham Lincoln heard the 
cries. 4. He sprang from his horse to the ground. 
5. His sharp eyes soon spied the little bird in 
the grass. 6. He very gently put it back in the 
nest. 

IV. WHAT THINGS DO — THE VERB 

1. Mary wrote a letter. 

2. Fannie acted in a play. 

Give the chief word in the predicate of each of these 
sentences. Instead of saying chief word of the predicate, 
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you may use the word verb. Give the verb in each of the 
predicates. 

In these sentences and in the sentences you studied in the 
preceding chapter, the verb consisted of only one word. 
But in some sentences the chief part of the predicate, or the 
verb, consists of more than one word. 

1. John skates on the pond. 

2. John is skating on the pond. 

3. John has been skating on the pond. 

4. John ivill skate on the pond. 

What is the verb in the first sentence ? Of how many 
words does the verb in the second sentence consist ? In 
the third ? In the fourth ? 

Written Exercise 

Rewrite the following sentences^ filling the blanks 
with verbs chosen from the given list : 

is sitting ^ answered 

has been sitting will go 

is lying shall see 

is looking was speaking 

A lame boy at the window opposite 

mine. He there for an hour. A 

big dog at his feet. He up 

into the boy's face. • A moment ago the boy 

to the dog. The dog with a wag of his 
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tail. Soon the two friends away from 

the window. Then I them no longer. 

V. WHAT IS DONE TO THINGS — CHIEF 

WORDS 



1. Eggs are hatched. 

2. Mr. Fly is caught. 

3. Lilies are planted. 

What is the subject of the first sentence ? What is done 
to eggs ? How many words do we use to tell what is done 
to eggs ? Would either of these words alone tell what is 
done to eggs ? What is the predicate of the first sentence ? 

What two words tell what is done to Mr. Fly ? 

What two words tell what is done to lilies ? 

ir 

1. Eggs are hatched. 

2. Gnats' eggs are hatched on the water. 

3. Mr. Fly is caught. 

4. Silly Mr. Fly is caught in a spider's web. 

5. Lilies are planted. 

6. Many beautiful lilies are planted by the 
gardener. 

What is the subject of the sec6nd sentence? What is 
the name of the things spoken of ? Which is the chief 
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word of the subject ? Which is the helper ? What does 
this helper show ? What is the predicate of this sentence ? 
What two words tell what is done to gnats' eggs? The 
words are haiched are the chief words of the predicate. 
How do the word» on the water help ? 

What is spoken of in the fourth sentence? What are 
the chief words in the subject of this sentence? How 
does the word silly help ? What is done to silly Mr. Fly ? 
What are the chief words of the predicate ? What words 
help by showing where he was caught ? 

What is the subject of the sixth sentence? Which is the 
chief word in the subject of this sentence ? Which of the 
words in the subject are helpers ? What is done to many 
beautiful lilies ? What is the predicate of this sentence ? 
Which are the chief words of the predicate ? Which are 
the helpers ? How do these words help ? 

Instead of saying chief words of the predicate, what 
name may you give to the words are haiclied, is caught, are 
planted f 

Written Exercises 

Copy these sentences^ filling the blanks loith 
verbs : 

1. The cow over the moon. 

2. The mouse up the clock. 

3. Red Riding Hood a wolf in the wood. 

4. The boy by a nettle. 

5. Miss Muffet by a spider. 

6. Mother Hubbard to the cupboard. 
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7. The poor lamb by the wolf. 

8. The hare by the tortoise in a race. 

9. A wolf himself in the fleece of a sheep. 

10. The slipper by Cinderella. 

Copy the following story: 

The Fly and the Moth 

A fly alighted upon a pot of honey. The honey 

along the edge of the pot was eaten quickly. The 

fly crept into the jar. His legs stuck fast. He 

was caught. 

A moth flew by. She laughed at the fly. The 

moth flew into a candle flame. She was burned. 

Notice that there, is a line drawn under each subject. 

Find the verb in each predicate. Be sure to look for the 
words that tell what the things do, or what is done to the 
things. Draw two lines under each verb. 

Write sentenceSj using the folloiving loords as 
verbs. Use helping words loith the verbs, Draiv a 
line under each verb in your sentences. 



learn 


are teaching 


teach 


was learned 


learns 


were learned 


teaches 


have taught 
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am learning has taught 

are learning is teaching 

Example: Good boys learn their lessons. 

VI. ORDER OF WORDS IN A SENTENCE 

1. The stars shine at night. 

2. At night the stars shine. 

3. A toad lives over in the meadow. 



4. Over in the meadow lives a toad. 

Compare the first two sentences. What do they both tell 
about ? What do they tell about stars ? How do the words 
at night help the verb shine? What is the only difference 
between the first two sentences? Notice that one line is 
drawn under the subject, and two lines under the predicate, 
of each of these sentences. What is the predicate of the 
third sentence? Of the fourth? 

Oral Exercise 

Change each of these sentences so that its complete 
subject shall come before its complete predicate : 

1 . Over in the meadow lived a mother bluebird. 

2. In the poplar tree the katydid sings. 

3. Over the hill the farm boy goes. 

4. Into the street the Piper stepped. 
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5. Away went John Gilpin. 

6. Down the chimney came Santa Clans. 

7. High on the hilltop the old King sits. 

8. By her little cot at close of day knelt sweet 
Bell. 

9. Among the thistles on the hill sat Little 
Sorrow. 

10. Of speckled eggs the birdie sings. 

11. To-night no moon we see. 

12. By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall. 

Example: A mother bluebird lived over in the meadow. 

Writtkn Exercise 

By the Sea 

Once a dear little girl was walking by the edge 

of the water. Suddenly a big crab pinched her 

bare foot. The little girl screamed. Her mother 

came. The mother quickly broke off the crab's 

claw. Then the crab walked away. Afterwards 

the crab was seen with a new claw in place of the 

broken one. 

Copy this story, Draiv tioo lines under each pred- 
icate. Write the initial v. under each verb. 
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VII. STUDY OF A HYMN 
America 

My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims' pride. 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 

My native country, thee — 
Land of the noble free — 

Thy name I love ; 
I love thy rocks and rills. 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze. 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song ; 
Let mortal tongues awake ; 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
Let rocks their silence break, — 

The sound prolong. 
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Our fathers' God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing : 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light ; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King. 

Oral Exercise 

Not all the words of our national hymn stand in the 
order in which we should say them if we were talking in 
the ordinary way. This is why some children sing the 
words without thinking of their meaning. Sometimes they 
call the hymn, " My Country, 'Tis of Thee," but they have 
no idea what ' Tis of Thee means. 

We might express the meaning of the first and last 
stanzas in this way : 

My country, it is of thee that I sing. Thou art 
the sweet land of liberty. Thou art the land where 
my forefathers died. Thou art the land the Pil- 
grims were proud of. Let freedom ring from every 
mountain side. 

God of our fathers, we sing to Thee. Thou art 
the author of liberty. Long may our land be made 
bright by the light of freedom. Great God, Thou 
who art our King, protect us by Thy might. 
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In the first and secoad stanzas, we think of our country 
as a person, and we sing to it as well as about it. 

How did the death of many of those we speak of as 
" our fathers " give freedom tb our country ? Why did the 
Pilgrims come to this country ? In our land are all people 
free to worship God in the way that they think is right ? 

Were you born in this country ? Even though you were 
not, you may call it your country if you have made it your 
home and if you love it. Can this be the land of the 
" noble free," if we, its people, are not noble ? Is it noble 
for a free people to oppress others ? To be unfair ? To be 
selfish ? 

Have we a man called a king ruling us? In the last 
stanza, whom do we call our King ? The last four lines 
are a prayer. What do we ask God to do for our country 
and for its people ? 

In the last line of the hymn, the words Ood and King 
are begun with capitals, according to the following rule : 

Begin with a capital every name or title of the 

Deity. 

Written Exercises 

Express in your own words the meaning you 
find in the second and third stanzas of " America^ 

This is not an easy thing to do. Perhaps you will have 
to try more than once, the teacher's corrections making each 
trial easier than the last. 

Bewrite each of the following selections^ trying to 
give the wm^ds in the order in which you would say 
them, if you ivere talking in an ordinary ivay. 
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After you have rewritten a selection, read it aloud ; then 
read aloud the selection as it is given in the book, and tell 
which form you prefer. 

m 

1. Let no rude foe with impious hand 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies 

Of toil and blood the well-earned prize. 

— From " Hail, Columbia." 

2. Whose broad stripes and bright stars thro' 

the perilous fight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so 
gallantly streaming. 

— From " The Star-spangled Banner." 

3. Then conquer we must 

For our cause it is just. 

— From " The Star-spangled Banner." 

VIII. WHAT THE QUALITIES OF THIlfGS 

ARE 

1. Sugar is sweet. 

2. Flowers are beautiful. 



What is said of sugar? What is the predicate of the 
first sentence? 

If you say, Sitgar sweet, do you tell anything about sugar ? 
What other word is needed ? The word is is the verb in the 
first predicate. 
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What is said of flowers ? What is the verb in the second 
predicate ? 

Written Exercises 
I 

trees shallow 

mountains deep 

rocks green 

lakes high 

ponds hard 

Write five sentences of three words each. Choose 
one word from the first listj and one from the second 
list. Connect these words by is or are. 

Example : Trees are green. 



V. 



Draw one line under the subject, two under the predicate, 
and write v. under each is and are. What does this v. stand 
for? 

Which of the words in these two lists have you used to 

denote quality? 

II 

Observe that in each of the following exercises there are 
two lists, one of names and the other of words expressing 
quality. Observe also that in each exercise the words 
expressing quality have pretty nearly the same meaning. 

Make sentences by carefully selecting words that 
properly go together. 
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Example: The tune of "Yankee Doodle" is so lively 
that it makes us want to walk quickly. 

1. 



2. 



3. 



lively 


face 


animated 


monkey 


frisky 


walk 


agile 


tune 


active 


squirrel 


brisk 


mountaineer 


uncomfortable 


ogre 


annoying 


slush 


troublesome 


mosquito 


disgusting 


cough 


horrible 


chair 


beautiful 


prince 


lovely 


jewels 


handsome 


procession 


magnificent 


rose 


gorgeous 


angel 


splendid 


child 



IX. WHAT THINGS ARE — CHIEF WORDS 



1. The moon is a shepherdess. 

2. The large stars are sheep. 

3. The little stars are lambs. 
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What is said of the moon ? Would the words The moon 
a sJiepherdess tell anything ? What other word is needed ? 
What is the verb in the first predicate ? 

What is said of the large stars ? What is the verb in 
the second predicate? What is said of the little stars? 
What is the verb in the third predicate ? 

What name is the chief word in the subject of the first 
sentence ? Of the second sentence ? Of the third ? 

Oral Exercise 

Fi7id the complete predicate and the verb in each 
of these sentences : 

1. A whale is not a fish. 

2. A calla is not a lily. 

3. Gohath was a giant. 

4. Solomon was a wise man. 

5. A tomato is a berry. 

6. The moon is a world. 

7. Stars are suns. 

8. A cow is a ruminant. 

9. A rat is a rodent. 

10. You are an industrious pupil. 

Written Exercises 

Find out from the dictionary the meaning of 
the words monosyllable, dissyllable, and polysyl- 
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lable, and then write statements telling which each of 
the following words is : 

straight holy punctuation 

hello immediately over 

Tell of each of the following whether it is an 
animaly a mineraly or a vegetable : 

a sardine a nail a pickle 

a diamond parsley a duck 

With the help of the dictionary try to tell your 
teacher — 

what a mammoth is ; what an aeroplane is ; 
what a rectangle is; what a cotyledon is. 

Write a definition of something y hut do not name 
the thing. See whether your classmates can tell 
what you have tried to define. 

Copy the following sentences. Draw one hoHzon- 
tal line under the chief loord of each subject, and 
two horizontal lines under the verb in each predicate. 

1. Robin Hood was an outlaw. 2. With a 
band of followers he lived in Sherwood Forest. 
3. Each man was armed with a long bow. 4. The 
outlaws were brave and daring. 



PART IV 

I. WORDS DIVIDED INTO SYLLABLES 

To write good sentences, it is necessary to write 
correctly all the words that compose them. In 
this part of the book words will be studied. 

writ er ad ven ture 

sit ting eas y 

These words are written in this way merely to show you 
that they are composed of syllables. When there is not 
room on a line for the whole of a word of more than one 
syllable, part of the word is written on the next line and 
a hyphen is placed after the part on the first line. The 
division is made between syllables. Notice how, on page 
95, the word polysyllable is divided. Find in this book or 
in your reader other examples of words divided at the end 
of a line. When a word has but one syllable, it should 
not be divided. 

Use a hyphen to show that part of a word is 
written on one line and the rest of it on the next 
line. 

Oral Exercises 

The following icords are often mispronounced. 
Notice how they are divided. Pronounce each ivord 
several times. 

07 
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Ion ger 


long ing 


reg u lar 


stron ger 


oft en {t silent) 


vi let 


lin ger 


Wednes day (d silent) 


mys ter y 


fin ger 


urn brella 


in ter est 


sing er 


cu ri ous 


every 


ringer 


story 


dif fer ent 


sing ing 


draw ing 


fain i ly 


ring ing 


soar ing 


gen er al 


bring ing 


idea 


his to ry 


string ing 


pump kin 


to ward (w silent) 


cling ing 


grad u ate 


a rith me tic 


hang ing 


gov em ment 


mul ti pli ca tion 


Spell the following words orally , making a slight 


pause hetioeen syllables : 




village 


children 


buzzing 


coming 


setting 


listening 


hopeful 


tiny 


beautiful 


hopefully gentle 


bicycle 


evening 


anchor 


coffee 



Note to the Teacher : — All exercises in oral spelling 
should be conducted in this way. 

IL DRILL ON VERBS 

I. Saw and Seen 

Sometimes the moon is seen in the daytime. I 
saw it on my way to school. John and Dick saw 
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it too. I have seen it twice in the daytime. John 

has seen it often. Dick had seen it twice before 

to-day. 

Mead these sentences aloiidy emphasizing the words 

that are printed in italics. 

Notice that seen is not used by itself as a verb ; it always 
has a word like is, has, have, had, etc., with it. These help- 
ing words are never used with saw. 

Written Exercise 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with saw 
or seen : 

1. Have you ever a bobolink? I 

one yesterday. It was the prettiest I had ever 



2. Many persons the balloon rise. Jane 

it. Mary it. Kate it. Hal 



it. Ben it. Has any one it come down ? 

3. Have you ever the wind? No, but I 

what it did yesterday. 

4. At the exhibition the artist nothing but 

pictures. The engineer machinery. The 

farmer fruits and vegetables. What would 

you have ? 

5. Mary the whole thing from the win- 
dow. She the horse shy at something in the 
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road. She it rear and plunge. Then she 

the rider thrown off. 

II. Did and Done 

My work is done at last. Have you done yours ? 
Has Mary done hers? Jack did Will's work for 
him. Who did Joe's? 

Notice that is, have, has, etc., are used with done, but not 
with did. 

Written Exercise 

Mil the blanks in the following sentences with 
did or done : 

1. Who the most to help the poor woman ? 

Have you all you can ? 

2. The fireman a brave deed. The crowd 

well to cheer him. 

3. Do 'you know who this wrong thing? 

Yes, sir, I am sorry to say I it. 

4. How much of the work is ? Show me 

the part you . Show me the. part Henry . 

Who the rest ? Was your part in one 

day? 

5. Do you know what Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire 

for the farmer ? He all the chores. Do you 
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know what he for the farmer's wife? Ha 

all her housework. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
words taken from those given in parentheses : 

1. {ComCy came.) Who with you to school 

chis morning? Have you together many 

times ? May with me. She has with 

me every day this week. 

2. {Sit, sat) In school I with Tom. Last 

week I with Dick. I am not allowed to 

with Harry now. We together last month. 

S. (Licy lay^ lain.) The books on the 

floor last night. They have there all day. 

Thay there still. How long do you intend 

to let them there? I saw them as I 

on the sofa. 

4. {Knew, known.) Have you Harry long ? 

I him in Boston. I also him in New 

York. I have his parents for many years. 

5. {Took, taken.) Have you had your picture 

— - — ? Mine was yesterday. Mr. Fox 

it. He mv brother's also. 

Note to the Teacher: — It is suggested that at first the 
teacher use these sentences for exercises in dictation, sup- 
plying the missing verbs herself. Later the directions given 
above may be followed, the exercise then serving as a test. 
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Material for similar drills on irregular verbs should be fur- 
nished by the teacher. 

m. NAMES 

Boston rainbow 

desk heat 

thunder boy 

Which of these words is the name of a place ? Of a piece 
of furniture ? Of a person ? 

Which of these words names something that we know 
only through the sense of hearing ? Through the sense of 
touch ? Through the sense of sight ? 

A word used as a name is called a noun. 

Written Exercise 

Write sentences containing the name of — 

1. A tool. 6. A country. 

2. An article .of dress. 7. A city. 

3. A fruit. 8. A person. 

4. A plaything. 9. An occupation. 

5. An ornament. 10. A part of the body. 

IV. COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS 

1. Ethan Allen was a commander. 

2. Commodore Perry was a commander. 
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3. Superior, Michigan, Huron, Ontario, and Erie 
are the names of five lakes. 

What name is applied to Ethan Allen and to Commodore 
Perry ? 

What name applies to every large body of water that is 
surrounded by land ? 

A name that applies to each one of a class of 

things is called a common noun. 

What special commanders are mentioned ? What special 
lakes are mentioned ? 

A name that belongs to a particular thing is 
called a proper noun. 

With what kind of letter does each common noun in 
these sentences begin ? With What kind of letter does each 
proper noun in these sentences begin ? 

Begin with a capital every proper noun. 

Oral Exercise 

Both names in each of the following pairs rnay he 
applied to the same thing. Tell which of the names 
are common nouns j and which are proper nouns. 

1. October — month. 

2. day — Tuesday. 

3. city — Philadelphia. 

4. poet — Longfellow. 
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5. statesman — Lincoln. 

6. river — Mississippi. 

7. Elm — street. 

8. San Francisco — bay. 

9. yacht — Erin. 
10. Carlo — dog. 

Written Exercise 

With each common noun write a proper noun 
denoting the same thing. With each proper nomri 
lorite a common noun denoting the same thing. 



1. 


avenue 


6. 


Australia 


11. 


ship 


2. 


Chauiplain 


7. 


mountain 


12. 


cape 


3. 


church 


8. 


Gyliath 


13. 


boy 


4. 


president 


9. 


Columbus 


14. 


girl 



5. Washington 10. United States 15. China 

Exercises for Dictation 

1. Aunt Sophia sailed for Europe last week on 
the St, Paul, She will spend the month of April 
with Uncle James in London. Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes went with her. Frances Holmes will 
stay with us while her parents are away. 

2. Poor Hans was homesick for Germany. He 
stood on the Palisades overlooking the river. The 
Hudson reminded him of the Rhine. 
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V. WORDS DERIVED FROM PROPER NOUNS 

1. Isabella was a Spanish queen. 

2. Longfellow was an American poet. 

From the name of what country is the word Spanish de- 
rived ? What kind of noun is the word Spain ? From what 
proper noun is the word American derived? With what 
kind of letter does the word Spanish begin ? American 9 

Begin with a capital every word derived from a 
proper noun. 

Exercises for Dictation 

1. Mabel Harris invited her friends to a fancy 
dress party. Bertha went as an Indian maid. 
Her brother went as a Swiss mountaineer. Paul 
was dressed as an Arab chief and George as an 
Eskimo hunter. 

2. In Germany people speak German. In France 
French is spoken. Do we speak American in 
America? How does it happen that we speak 
English ? 

' 3. Did you see the children dancing the folk 
dances of different countries ? A Scotch reel came 
first. Then there was an Irish jig. The third 
dance was the Italian tarantella. They know 
Dutch and Swedish dances also. 
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VI. NAMES — ONE AND MORE THAN ONE 



picture chair year 

pictures chairs years 

Which of these names mean only one thing? Which 
mean more than one? What do you add to the word 
picture to make it mean more than one? To the word 
chair f To year f 

Written Exercise 

handful roof lamb 

spoonful month piano 

Add s to each of these wordsy and tJien use it in 

a statement 

II 

church brush dress 

churches brushes dresses 

What is added to the name church to make it mean more 
than one ? To brush 9 To dress ? 

Try to pronounce churches without the e. Why do we add 
es instead of s to church ? 

Written Exercise 

1. The brown thrush sings. 
.2. The gold watch keeps time. 
3. This box was broken. 
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4. The glass has been washed. 

5. A ditch was dug. 

Write these sentenceSy changing the nouns so that 
each shall mean more than one. Make all other 
necessary changes. 

A noun that means but one thing is said to be 
singular. 

A noun that means more than one is said to be 
plural. 

Most nouns add 5 to the singular to form the plural. 

When a singular noun ends* in a sound that will 
not unite with that of Sj the plural is formed by ad- 
ding es to the singular. 

VII. NAMES — SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

loaf knife 

loaves knives 

How is the word knife changed to make it mean more 
than one ? The word loaf ? 

A few singular nouns ending in / or fe change 
/ or fe into v^ and add es, to make the plural form. 

Written Exercises 

Write sentences, using these loords : 

life shelf wolf half 

leaf calf wife beef 
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Change the sentences so that each word in the 
above list shall he plural. 

Vm. NAMES — SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

(continued) 

lily daisy 

lilies daisies 

What is the last letter of lily ? Of daisy 9 How are 
these two words changed to make them mean more than 
one? 

Written Exercise 

baby berry cherry sky 

lady story fairy pansy 

Write the plural of each of these nouns. 

Oral Exercise 

day boy chimney 

days boys chimneys 

What letter stands before y in day 9 In boy 9 In 
chimney 9 How are these words changed to make them 
mean more than one ? Notice that when a, e, or o is before 
y, s is added without changing the y. 

The plural of nouns ending in y^ not preceded by 
Qj Cy or Oj is formed by changing y into i| and adding es. 
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Written Exercise 

bay turkey toy valley 

joy donkey jay ^ journey 

key monkey way pulley 

Make each of these nouns plural^ and then use it 
in a sentence. 

IX. NAMES — SINGULAR AND PLURAL 

(continued) 

man child woman 

men children women 

Which of these words mean but one ? Which have the 
singular form ? Which of these words mean more than 
one ? Which have the plural form ? 

1. Two oxen were lowing. 

2. The geese are cackling. 

3. Mice have sharp teeth. 

4. Five deer and three sheep are here. 

5. I am four feet high. 

Change these sentences so that every noun in them 
shall he singular. 

Written Exercise for Review 

1. A butterfly has a short life. 

2. Crows annoy the farmers. 
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3. A fox caught his tail in a trap. 

4. The woodman uses an ax. 

5. The photographer sent me this proof. 

6. We gathered a daisy, a lily, and a poppy. 

7. A mouse, an ox, and a sheep were in the barn. 

8. I hear a noise in the chimney. 

Change these sentences so that every singular noun 
shall be plural, and every plural noun, singular. 

X. THE POSSESSIVE FORM 

1. The boy's hat was lost. 

2. Mr. Jones's horse gallops. 

What was lost ? How many nouns are in the subject of 
the first sentence ? What is the name of the thing that was 
lost ? Then what is the chief word in the subject ? Whose 
hat is spoken of ? Is the noun hat singular or plural ? 
What have been added to the noun hoy 9 

The apostrophe and s show that the boy owns, or pos- 
sesses, something. 

What is the subject of the second sentence? What is 
the chief word of this subject? Who owns, or possesses, 
the horse ? What are added to the noun Mr, Jones to show 
possession? When a word shows possession, it is said to 
have the possessive form. 

Does Mr, Jones mean one, or more than one ? 

Add the apostrophe and s ('$) to a singular noun 
to make the possessive form. 
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Written Exercises 

Write sentences, using these expressions : 

the sun's rays the lark's song 

James's voice Harry's work 

the day's work Alice's apron 

the bird's flight a woman's hand 

Example : The sun's rays are hot. 

Write sentences, using these nouns in the possessive 
form: 

lady fox mouse man 

horse Charles baby Mr. Dickens 

Example : The horse's mane was black. 

XI. THE POSSESSIVE FORM (continued) 

1. Foxes' tails are bushy. 

2. Boys' voices are not soft. 

What is the chief word in the subject of the first sen- 
tence? What other noun is in this subject? Does the 
word foQces mean one, or more than one ? With what letter 
does it end ? Whose tails are spoken of ? What is added 
to the noun foxes to give it the possessive form ? 

What is the chief word in the subject of the second sen- 
tence? What helps vokes by showing whose voices are 
spoken of ? Does boys mean one, or more than one ? With 
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what letter does it end ? What is added to the noun hoys 
to give it the possessive form ? 

When a plural noun ends in s, add the apostrophe 
to make the possessive form. 

Written Exercises 
Write sentences^ using these expressions : 

sailors' hands lions' dens 

girls' hair butterflies' wings 

birds' nests horses' hoofs 

Write sentences^ using these nouns in the pos- 
sessive form : 

tiger ant pony 

bee lamb calf 

dove rabbit lady 

Write sentences in lohich the nouns of the pre- 
ceding exercise shall be plural and have the possessive 
form. 

Example : Tigers' skins were obtained by the hunter. 

XII. THE POSSESSIVE FORM (continued) 

1. Men's arms should be strong. 

2. Women's voices should be soft. 

3. The children's stockings were hung in the 
chimney. 
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What noun in the first sentence has the possessive form ? 
In the second ? In the third ? Does each of these nouns 
mean one, or more than one ? What are added to the nouns 
meriy women, and children, to make the possessive form ? 

When a plural noun does not end in s, add the 
apostrophe and s to make the possessive form. 

Written Exercise 

Write sentences y using these words in the possessive 
form: 

geese sheep women 

mice oxen children 

deer gentlemen sahnon 

Exercises for Dictation 

1. There was a thief in the queen's palace. 
Nobody's property was safe. A servant's cap was 
taken one day. The next day a lady's comb was 
missing. At last the queen's gold necklace disap- 
peared. The police were baffled completely by the 
thief's cunning. But boys' eyes are sharp. A little 
page noticed something bright hanging from a mag- 
pie's nest. He climbed the tree and found all the 
thief's plunder. Lady Ellen's comb and Queen 
Maud's necklace were woven into the nest. It was 
neatly lined with poor Fanny's cap. 
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2. This is Barr's Department Store. Do you 
want children's clothing ? Read the directory by 
the elevator. It says that men's wearing apparel 
and women's hats are on the first floor. Ladies' 
snits are on the second. Here you see children's 
clothing on the third floor. 



Zm. COMPARISON 

The Three Bears 

There was once a family of three bears. Even 
the baby bear was large^ but the mother was 
larger, and the father was the largest bear in the 
country. 

The father had a small bowl for his porridge. 
The mother's bowl was smaller ^ but the baby's was 
the smallest of the three. 

There were three chairs in the bears' parlor, — 
a hard one for the baby, a harder one for the 
mother, and for the father the hardest one Silver- 
hair had ever sat in. 

Upstairs there were three beds. The father's 
was soft, the mother's was softer than the father's, 
but the baby's was the softest bed Silverhair had 
ever lain upon. 
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Notice how these words are used: 

large larger largest 

small smaller smallest 

hard harder hardest 

soft softer softest 

Which of these words do you use when comparing two 
things ? When comparing more than two ? 

Written Exercise 

Mil the blanks in the following sentences with words 
that denote kind or quality : 

1. Of the two strings, which is the ? 

2. These apples are than any others in the 

orchard. 

3. These apples are the — ^— of all in the 
orchard. 

4. The squirrel's teeth are than mine. 

Oral Exercises 

Use these loords in comparing two things : 

gayer more useful 

handsomer more valuable 

brighter more amiable 

pleasanter more cheerful 

Example : This tune is gayer than that. 
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Use these words in comparing more than two 
things : 

finest most industrious 

noblest most important 

thickest most magnificent 

Example : This is the finest street in the city. 

thin thinner thinnest 

sad sadder saddest 

ugly uglier ugliest 

busy busier busiest 

Look at the spelling of the words in the first column. 
What is done to these words on adding er or est to them ? 

The following rules for spelling should be learned by the 
pupils who find spelling diflBcult : 

When a word ends in a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel, double the consonant when adding 
er or est to the word. 

When a word ends in y preceded by a consonant, 
change the y to i when adding ^r or est to the word. 

Written Exercise 

Write sentences containing the following loords 
changed so that they may he used in comparing 
two things: 

fat lovely merry 

hot healthy greedy 
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big 


pretty 


lonely 


slim 


sleepy 


silly 


red 


lazy 


wet 


dim 


happy 


flat 



XIV. CONTRACTIONS 

I 

The sun does not shine. The flowers do not 
hold up their heads. There is not a bird to be 
seen. The farmer has not taken in his hay. The 
raindrops have not reached it yet. 

II 

The sun doesn't shine. The flowers don't hold 
np their- heads. There isn't a bird to be seen. 
The farmer hasn't taken in his hay. The rain- 
drops haven't reached it yet. 

What words in the second paragraph are not written as 
they are in the first paragraph ? What does doesriH stand 
for? What letter is left out of does not to make doesnH ? 
What is used instead of the letter o ? 

We call the word doesnH a contraction. 

What other contractions do you find in this exercise? 
What does each stand for? What letter is omitted from 
each ? What is used instead of the letter ? 

Use an apostrophe wherever a letter, or letters, are 
left out of a word. 
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Written Exercises 

Write these sentences^ making contractions where 
you can : 

It is not dark now. The flowers do not hang 
their heads. The birds are not hidden. The rain 
does not fall. The hay has not been spoiled. 

Copy these sentenceSy writing the contracted words 
in fuU : 

I'm glad to see you, Mary. It's cold to-day, isn't 
it? I'll take your hat and cloak to my room. 
Wouldn't you like some hot tea? 

Copy this little spring song^ trying to learn it at 
the same time. When you know it by hearty write it 
from memory. If you cannot learn it ally learn at 
least the last two lines. 

The year's at the spring, 
And day's at the mom ; 
Morning's at seven ; 
The hillside's dew pearled; 
The lark's on the wing ; 
The snail's on the thorn ; 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world ! 

— Robert Browning. 
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RULES FOR CAPITALS 

1. Begin with a capital the first word of every 
sentence. 

2. Begin with a capital every proper noun. 

3. Begin with a capital the name of each day of 
the week and of each month of the year. 

4. Begin with a capital every word derived from 
a proper noun. 

5. Begin with a capital every name or title of 
the Deity. 

6. Write the word / with a capital. 

7. Begin with a capital the first word of every 
line of poetry. 

RULES FOR PUNCTUATION 

1. Place a period after every statement. 

2. Place a period after every abbreviation. 

3. Place a question mark after every question. 

4. Use a hyphen to show that part of a word is 
written on one line and the rest of it on the next line. 

5. Use an apostrophe whenever a letter, or letters, 
are left out of a word. 
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6. Use quotation marks to show that the exact 
words of a person are repeated. 

RULES FOR SPELLING 

1. When ing is added to a word ending in e, 
omit the e ; as, receive^ receiving* 

2. When a word ends in a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, double the consonant when 
adding er or est to the word ; as, thin^ thinner ^ 
thinnest. 

3. When a word ends in y preceded by a con- 
sonant, change the y to i when adding er or est to 
the word ; as, busy^ busierj busiest. 



